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The Bepori of the Dizeoior of Fahlio Instraotion, Fnnjah, for the qiiioqneiuiitiza ending 
the Slst March 1917. 


BEMAHHg. — Some of the leading features of the present report have 
alimdybeen referred toby the Lieutenant-Q-OTernor in his Convocation address 
last December. The total expenditure for the year 1916-17 is Es. 109 
laths as compared with 69 in 1911-12, Students of all classes number 
477,000 as compared with 381,000, and the number of institutions has risen 
from 7,400 to 0,400. Many new buildings have been erected, both by Gov- 
ernment and by local or communal bodi^ receiving building grants from 
Government, the number of trained teachers has almost doubled ahd there 
has been a marked improvement in the pay and prospects of teachers, so 
that m the lower grades, at any rate, the tea>cmng profession is now able to 
hold its own in the market. This progress has been largely due to the libpal 
grants made by the Government of India, amounting in all to a total of just 
over half a orore of rupees, three-quai^ers of which was non-recurring. 


2. On the other hand, during the last two years of the period imder 
review, the rate of progress has been retarded the war. Imperial grants 
have been reduced ; &e scheme for the construction of a second Government 
College outside Lahore has been in abeyance, several appointments sanc- 
tioned before the war have not been filled and more than one member of the 
staff of the Government College, Lahore, has joined the Indian Army Eeserye 
of Officers ; the Sanawar Gaining Class has been depleted of half its 
members, and the project of opening a second Training College at Jullundur 
has been postponed. 


3. There has been a very marked difference between municipalities and 
district beards in regard to the encouragement of primai^ education. The Gov- 
ernment of India Eesolution of 21st February 1913 on Indian Educational Policy 
emphasized the necessity for ** the widest possible extension of primary educa- 
tion on a voluntary basis.” The Director deplores the failure of munici- 
pal committees to realize their obligations in this respect, and the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor observes that the municipalities he pillories include some of the 
most important in the province, such as those cf Amritsar, Ludhiana and 
Jullundur. Mr. Eiohey’s explanation is that municipal councillors, as a 
rule, mainly think of providing the education required by the well-to-do classes 
to which they themselves belong, and tend to ignore the claims of primary 
education. If this view is correct, the indieWent is a serious one and the 
committees in question should do what they can to remove the reproach. 
It is refreshing to learn that the net expenditure of the district boards, 
apart from Imperial grants, has risen during the last five years from 8 to 13 
lakhs, the greater part of which has been devoted to primary and vernacular 
education. The system of fixed grants per school for vernacular education 
has again been subjected to criticism on the ground that it makes no allowance 
for the growth of expenditure on schools already in existence. It should not 
be diffi^t to remedy this defect, and the Lieutenant-Governor will be interested 
to learn what solution has been suggested by the Committee which recently sat 
to consider the matter. The District Boorw of Lyallpur, Jhelum and Eeroze- 
pore have been spedally commended for their practical encouragement of 
primary schools. 


4. Collegiate education has shown considerable extension during the 
quinquennium, the number of students having risen from 2,462 to 4,221. 
Expenditure on new college buildings amounted to about 6^ lakba while 
recurring expenditure rose to 6)^ lakhs, an increase of 78 per cent. It is 
satisfactory to record that 48 per cent, of the total expenditure was met from 
fqes. Of the ten Arts Colleges in the ptevince, seven are situated in 
Lahore, where greater facilities exist for the pursuit eff higher studies, and are 
in close proximity to one another forming as it were an academic quarter 
of the town. The Direotor comments fitvourably on the mutual relations 
between the CollegeB, and on the general behaviour of the student. It is 
perhaps open to question whether the capital of the province is an ideal 
locallfy for a large residential UniTersity, but in the Ponjab we hare made 
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OTir choice and must abide by it. The pressure on accommodation in Lahore 
may be aUeviated in time by the construction of second grade colleges in out- 
lying districts, like that recently opened at Gujranwala. 

To what extent the graduates of the XJniTersiiy are able to find employ- 
ment is a question on which the Eeport does not touch. The dearth of occu- 
pations formed the subject of more than one of Dr. Ewing’s ConTooation 
address^ and it would be interesting to know how far the country in its 
present stage of adyancement is able to absorb the output of the University. 
The question is one of some economic importance, and an enquiry by the 
University authorities might elicit information which would be of consider^ 
able value. 

The growth of College hostels is a satisfactory feature of the quinquen- 
nium. The report states that in Arts Colleges 2,399 students out of a total of 
4,221 reside in premises controlled by colleges. There is nothing to show how 
many of these are living in branch boarding-houses, and how many in lodging- 
houses or private messes. The answer to these ^[uestions would give the 
measure of the insufficiency of hostel accommodation. But in spite of this 
insufficiency, it is clear that there has been a development in the corporate 
and social life of the colleges. The Lieutenant-Governor regards this as 
most important, as the aim of the colleges should be to train men to take their 
part in the life of the community at large, and to give them the ^ wider 
culture wMob is necessary not only for the ** rational enjoyment of leisure,” 
but also for the adequate performance of professional work. 

In the spring of 191’7 efforts were made to raise a company of 227 
graduates and under-graduates for active service. It is a matter for regret that 
not more than 66 fit recruits were forthcoming. A lai^e proportion of 
these w'ere educated members of the fighting classes, and about half came from 
the Kbalsa College. They were formed into a Brigade Signal Section. Their 
training is now complete and they are shortly proceeding on active service. 
The Lieutenant-Governor wishes them every success and has no doubt that they 
will prove themselves true sons of the Punjab. But it is sad to think that 
ov ing to the feeble support they have received from their fellow-students who, 
it was hoped, would have shown that the martial spirit of the Province is not 
limited to the rural classes, the unit must almost inevitably in the course of the 
campaign lose its distinctive character as a university corps. 

6. Although the province of secondary education is, in accordance with 
the policy of Government, largely left to private enterprise, about three-eighths 
of the total expenditure of 28 lakhs is met from public funds. In 1911-12 the 
total expenditure was only 16 lakhs, so that the increase in the quinquennium 
amounts to 76 per cent. During the same period the number of pupils 
actually receiving secondary education increased from 60,000 to about 63,000, 
while the number of secondary schools for boys has risen from 309 to 41$. 
Many new buildings have been erected, salaries have been raised and system- 
atic medical inspection has been introduced. 

On the other band, the desire for English education on the part of those 
who are able to make themselves heard ten^ to limit the numb^ of vernacular 
middle schook, which provide the poorer classes with a cheap secondary educa- 
tion. The compromise which has been arrived at in the JuUxmdur Diviidon 
(see paragraph 30 of the report) deserves the consideration of district boards in 
other parte of the province. 

One of the dangers attending seoondapr education is the tendesuy in 
some schools to make uieir course of instructiou subservient to the University 
curriculum, and Mr. Eichey complains of thd lei^ of mesMTfiiTiaHfmia- u 
a qu^ion whi<ffi calls for ver;^ careful coifflidera^n. His Bjonourhas 
recently had his attention invited to an essay by Mr. 

Wyatt, Izu^eotor of Schools, Edwalpindi Division, on Methods of School 
Lospeclion m England, ” published ly t^e Indian Bnprsau TSiiTifiii.ilrtrt- 
The author shows how schools in England went through the sazfte staga Utet 
yre are pasnng through hi IhdiiH-th© stage in 'Vhidf esnioliiMIteE hi. » 
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imited range of subjects is permitted to dominate sobool life. He points out 
the evils to which tms system led and shows how the examination has now 
been relegated to a very different position. The whole essay should be studied 
by those who tore interested in educational reform in the Punjab. 

The medical inspection of schools and scholars in the towns has at last 
been fairly established, but the intelligent oo*operation of parents is necessary 
if their chudren are to derive full benefit from the system. More attention is 
being paid to physical exercise, and the Lieutenant-Governor hopes that 
Listiiot Officera will continue to do all they can to assist in the matter of pro- 
viding playgrounds. The Director comments on the pernicious influence of 
tournaments, and attention is concentrated on promising athletes to the neglect 
of all others. The primary object of games and physical training in schools 
u to raise the general standard of health, ralher than the individual standard 
of skill. A modem writer has said with a large measure of truth : “ It is 
a good sign in a nation when such things are done badly. It shows that ^ 
the people are doing them.” 

The efforts that have been made during the quinquennium to improve 
the qusdiiy of teaching have not been without result, and the Director mentions 
English, Drawing, Science and Manual Training as subjects in wMch the 
improvement has been marked. 

I3ie Beport speaks briefly of the moral training that is given in schools, 
but the most potent influence ox all is that of exmnple, and suent disapproval 
may often carry more weight than eloquent exhortation. Herein lies the 
peculiar responsibility of the schoolmaster's profession. 

The record of the secondary schools of the province in connection with 
the war is one of which they may well be proud and proves ‘hat the younger 
generation has inherited to the full the loyal and martial traditions of their 
forefathers. In the Bdwalpindi Division alone, nearly a thousand teachers 
and pupils have enlisted in the army, and some of the teachers have shown 
themselves most enthusiastic reouiters. A notable instance is that of the 
fifth master of the Government High School, Gujrdt, who has already given his 
three sons for military service and has been instrumental in enlisting many 
other recruits. Considerable contributions have been niade to various funds, 
in many cases the pupils decided to forego their prizes so that the money 
might be sent to the ^d Gross or the Comrforts Fund for troops in the field and 
the pupils at the Central Model School have subscribed nearly £s. 10,000 to 
the war loan. 

6. Eeference has already been made to the expansion of primary edu- 
cation. At the end of 1911-12 there were 8,417 primary schools for bc^s and 
179,410 pupils. According to the figures given by the Director there 
axe now 4,913 such schools with an attendance of 246,628. Five years 
ago there was a school for every 10 villages : now there is one for every 
7. Prepress has, however, not been so rapid as was at one time hoped. 
The quinquennial programme drawn up in 1912 aimed at the establish- 
ment of 2,760 schools. The number actually established has been 1,500, 
but it compares favourably with the increase of 263 in the preceding 
q[uinquennium. The average attendance shows a slight decline from 62 to 60. 
This is only natural as schools are first established in the places where there is 
the greatest demand for them. 

But it semns clear from what tiie Director says that a Wge proportion 
of the children who go to school get little or no benefit from their * educatiom* 
The<average duration of school life is less than 4 yearn, and more than half the 
total number of pupils at school are in the two lowest classes. A year or two 
of a child's life spent in an infimt class, with ohildrm in varying stag^ ^ 
of progress, can have no lasting . effect on the nund. Not only so 
bui^ as Mr. Bichey points out, it dl^edits education in rural areas. The 
reme^las are inoreased staff and improved methods, and the Ideutenant- 
Govemor hopes that every effort will be made to apply them. As His Honour 
4 >bserved in hu Oonvocarion address with reference to the Ccnnpulsory Education 
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Bill : “ Before -vre force people to accept our gift, we should aatifify ourselres 
that the ^ is one that they can turn to good account.*" 

The large grants that have been made during the five years have 
enabled local bodies to carry out a much-needed reform in the enhance- 
ment of salaiieB, and the teaching profession has now a fair chance in the 
market. No certificated teacher in a board primary school now receives 
less than Be. 12 and no headmaster less than Bs 15. The result is apparent 
in the increasing number of students at Normal Schools. The number of Nor- 
xoal Si^ools has risen from 5 to 10, and the number of those studying in them 
from 462 to 912. Trained teachers are now 62 per cent, of the whole number 
of primary school teaohem, as compared with 41 per cent, five years ago, and 
the total number is 9,868 as compared with 6,498. 

The revision of the grant-in-sdd rules has led to an incr^use in the num- 
ber of aided primary schools from 744 to 1,8B5. The intention was to improve 
the maJdabs and other institutions in which elementary religious instruction is 
given by inducing the managers to include a certain amount of general instruc- 
tion. ^is intention has not been realized, and the increase in the number 
of schools receiving gran1s-in-aid is due in the main to the establishment of 
new schools which have been called into existence by tbe prospect of obtain- 
ing a grant on easy terms. 

7. Tbe percentage of trained teachers in i^ondary sebools has increased 
from 64 to 65 during the last five years and th^ has been improvement also 
in the rates of pay« 

The Central Training College, which for 10 years has been in the very 
capable hands of Mr, Enowlton, remains the only source of supply for 
teachers trained in BngHsh. There w^re, in 1916-17, 481 candidates for admis- 
sion to the B. T. and Senior and Junior Anglo-Vernacular classes, of whom 
it was not jKwsible to admit more tbai 149, — less than one in three of the total 
number. Mr. Bichey gives an interesting account of the qualifications required 
for each class of student in the training institutions and of the various oourseg 
of study. As he points out, “ the importance of the work of the normal schools, 
which will provide teachers for three quarters of the boys and girls under in- 
struction in the Province, can hardly be over-estimated. *’ If local bodies are 
to take full advantage of the legislation which is now being undertaken, 
the demand for trained teachers wil' be intensified, and the Director rfiould 
take steps in good time to ensure tl T,t it will be met. 

Although the facilities for t a ' training of women teachers in girls’ 
schools are stiil limited, the number ol women under training has risen from 
48 to 226 during the quinquenniom. The Kinnaird High School in Lahore 
is the chief centre of training for appointments in secondary schools, while 
the Lahore Normal School for 'Women, the U. P. American Mission at Sialkot 
and some other institutions of a similar nature serve the vernacular girls* 
schools of the Punjab. A large increase in Normal Schools for Women so as to 
provide at least one in each Mvision is now under contemplation. 

8. The qmnquezmium has seen some notable additions to the buildings 
devot^ to professional education. The new Medicsd College, opened by Lord 
]&urdmge in November 1916, compares favourably with the best of similar in- 
^ stiturions in oth^ parTte of India, and the Lahore Veterinary College, also open- 
ed by Lord Harding, is one of the largest and best equipped in the Empire. 
The number of admissions to the Medical College Lems doubled, and the Principal 
and the In&peotor-^nmral are agreed that “ the only possible method c£ coping 
with the numbers is to remove the School Department to some other centre.** 
Por the 4-yeaiB* course at lyallpur, tifciere have been 200 applicants for adims- 
rion as compared with 38 five years ago. There is room for only 86 students 
of the short vemacalaar coarse, bat there were 101 applicants for admission. 

The r^^rt contains striking enridenee of the demai^ that exists for the 
product of our prcfessicmal institations The demand for the olaas of Musi- 
cal practitioners oat from the school is fncrossiiigfy gre^ ajUd 
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the ffituation has become adilte. The numb^s passing out in the next few yeaxti 
will not be sufficient to meet O-oyemment demands, let alone those of the 
general public.” “ The demand for Veterinary graduates has oontanued to be 
as great as ever, and the supply is totally inadequate to meet it.” “Of the 
43 students, who passed out (of the £asui School of Engiueermg) last year, 
thirty-three obtained employment in the Public Works department, 2 in the 
Military Works Department and 3 in the Bahawalpur State Service,” 

“ Thirty-seven applications,” writes Mr. Heath with reference to the drawing 
classes at the School of Art, “ have been received from other provinces 
for teamed masters, which shows that the need for this class of teacher 
is wide-spread.” “ Ex-students of this school ” (the Victoria Diamond 
Jubilee Mndu Technical Institute) “ generally get ready and lucrative 
employment.” 

The above? quoted extracts from the report show the demand that 
' there is for professional and technical education, and the prospects of employ- 
ment that there are for those who have received it. It is ^very necessaiy that 
the institutions which supply these forms of education should grow with the 
growing demand for employment. That demand is ihe best test of their 
utility and the true measure of the need for expansion. 

10. Public opinion in favour of the education of Indian women is steadily 
growing, and the report records notewoithy progress during the past 6 years. 
The Christian Missions, the Arya Sama 3 , the Khalsa Diwan, the Dev Samai 
and other pioneers iu the educational movement have done Hieir best to break 
down ancient prejudices. The number of institutions for girls has risen, 
during the past five years, from 669 to 990 and the number of scholars from 
33,260 to 51,496, while the number of women under training for the teaching 
profession has increased dve-fold. In the sphere of secondary education men- 
tion must be made of the Kmnaird High School, which provides collegiate 
classes recognised by the Pun]ab University and prepa res for the Junior Anglo- 
Vernacular Teachers’ Certificate Exammation, and also of the Queen Mail’s 
College,— an institution of some five years’ standing for the education of girls 
of high social position, which possesses a well-designed and fully eqmpped 
building and a stiong stafi of lady teachers. It is still difficult to enlist the 
co-operation of Indian ladies in the management of schools, but until the^y^ are 
prepared to come forward it will be necessary to retain the present committees 
of men. 

11. The education of Europeans in the Province is conducted in 34 public 
schools, four of which are directly managed by Government, the total number 
of scholars being 2,890. The instruction is noj always adapted to the needs of 
the tim©; science jg larely taught and housewifery in girls’ schools is often neg- 
lected. The dearth of suitable teachers accounts for these p^nomena. In 
the Lawrence Military Asylum at Sana^ar, hoW^ever, and in the Lawrence 
School, Ghora Gali, which was provincialised in 1913-14, the province possesses 
two schools which are distinguished for their general efficiency, the esprit R4 
corps of their scholars and the comprehensive tdew of requirements and lofiy 
sense of duty exhibited by their Principals and staffs. These institutions are 
in some respects modelled on public schools in Great Britain, and both enjoy 
a wide popularity. Each department is organised on sound, common- sense 
principles, and that is more than half the battle. Great credit is due to the 
Reverend G. D. Bame and the Reverend H. T. "Wightwick, the Principals at 
Sanawar and Ghora Gali, and to the staffs under their control. At both placesi, 
considerable sums of money have been spent on improving the buildings dudng 
the quinquennium. 

^ 12. The chapter of the report dealing with the education of special classes 
is mainly devoted to the subject of the backwardness of tbe Mohaifiinadan 
community. This fact has been mentioned in many previous reports, and the 
statistics of the quinquennium under review indicate that while Muham^ 
madans, who form 66 per cent, of the population of the province, are holding 
their own in Primary and Vernacular Middle Schools, in other general educa- 
tional institutions they have lost grouudon comparison with other oommunitiesi 
The figures given in paragraph 110 of the Report are difficult td 
Inutile wfiih those in general table V-A.| but assuming that they are correct 



the percoata;^e of increase in the nnmher of pupils at each stage of instruction 
for Hindus, Slnhammadans aatl Sikhs are as follows ; — 


MuhaiPmatlun^. 


Sikhs. 

Arts Colleges 

56 


61 

,, ... ... 

C 

S< 

100 

r Anglo- Vernacular 

5 

19 

49 

Secondary Sobools < 

(, Vocnaculai 

36 

19 

48 

Teckaical and Tndnstilal Schools 

ItO 

112 

—5 

Mmary Schools ... 

S6 

87 

36 

Total 

29 

30 

41 


In the final examination for Vernacular Middle Schools, one-third 
of the successful candidates were Muhammadans, in the Matrioulatioii 
Examinatiou less than one-fourth and in Degree Examinations less than 
ono-sixth. It is only at the Ly allpur Agricultural College, the Veteri- 
nary College and the Mayo School of Art and in Industrial schools generally 
that they are well represented. The causes of this comparative stagnation are 
too well known to need rep(‘tition, while the remedies of the i>ast, consisting in 
the remission of fees and < ho establishment of special seholarahips, have not 
boon particularly efficacious. The suggestions now oU’ered. by the Director 
include the bringii^g of r*aciliue& for secondiry education nearer to the homes 
of the agrioultnrai population and the intro luoticn of a larger Muhammadan 
element into the teaoliicg and inspecting staffs in rural tracts. This, 
however, postulates that Muhammadan students should take to the teaching 
profession, especially the higher branches, in greater number than they have 
hitherto done, and the Lieutenant-Governor would welcome the assistance of 
the various Muhammadan associations towards bringing about this result, The 
most hopeful signs in the outlook are the steady increase in the number of 
I^mic institutions snd the liber ilitir which the Muslim gentry display to- 
wards the education of their co-religionists. Among the low castes and criminal 
tribes of the Province, Chiistian Missions and the" Arya Samaj have done com- 
mendable service. Tlie other communities are now beginning to realise their 
responsibilities in this irattev, and the next 5 years should witness a great 
advance in the education oi th^se classes, as their reclamation has been taken 
in hand on large and comprehensire lines. 

IS. The Text-Book Committee has continued to do useful work. The 
selection of books is made uith great care, and one of the Committee’s chief 
aims is to keep prices as low as possible in order to safeguard the interests of 
pupils. 

14. Por the greater jiorlion ox the quinquennium Mr. J. 0. Godley, 
C.S.I., was Director, Mr. Oiosse, Inspector of Schools, Lahore, holding charge 
for six weeks in 1912^ aiid Mr. ilicbey, (he new Director, officiating for six and- 
a-half months in 1915, A tribute has been paid in the review of 1915-16 to 
Mr. Godley’s ser-vioes to the cause of education in this Province. In Mr. Eiohey 
an able successor has been and the Lieutenant-Governor takes this 

opportunity of thanking him for an interesting and comprehensiTe report on 
educational progress during the past quinquennium. The officers of the 
Department generally are to be congratulated on the success with which their 
labours have been attended,— a success due very largely to their intelligence, 
energy, keenness and application. 

Dr. Ewing retired from the Vice-Chancellorship of the XTniversiiy in 
Eebruary 1917. He had held the appointment for seven years, during which 
period the influence of his personality on the course of tTniversity g-ffaTra 
very marked. His services to the cause of education in the Punjab weoDB 
recognised by the conferment of an honorary O.I.E. in 1915. 

nmmmmmmmmmmmmt 

, Obd&k. — O rdered that the above remarks be printed and oiroulated 

vrith the r! 6 port 3 also that they he published iu the JPtinjab 0ovemmmi 
&a»eUet and be forwarded to the Director of Publio Inatruotion, Punjab, for 
"'Ihfqrmation, and also that they be submitted to the Government of JnHjaj in 
'13je Department of ^Bdu{»tion, with copies* of the report. 

^ of Hoatmr* the"Lieatetiffiitv^vi ^p ^ j 

J* THOMPSON, 
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OK THE 

Progress of Education in the Punjab 

HUKING THE 

Quinquennium ending 1916-17. 


OHAPTBB, I. 

General Sithmabt. 
o 

This report deals with the period from April 1st, 1912, to March Slst, 
1917, and attempts to summarize the chief educational derelopments during 
that quinquennium. The period under review was one of exceptional educa- 
tional progress, to which the writer, who was in the Punjab only for six 
months in 1915, feels that he cannot do full justice. A general comparison 
of the educational statistics for the years 1912 and 1917 will be found in the 
summary on the next page, and detailed inures for the year 1916-17 will be 
found in the general tables at the end of the report. Oonsequently, the use 
of statistics in the body of the report has been resmcted. 

2. Prom the summa^ on page 2 it will be seen that the number 
of educational institutions increased by nearly 2,000 during the past five 
years and the nunjiber of pupils attending them (the figures for private schools, 
which are unreliable, being omitted) by one laldb. The largest increase, as 
might be expected, was in the number of primary schools for boys and of the 
pupils attending them. The number of schools increased at an average rate 
of 300 a year, and would have been considerably larger but for the faJliTig ofi 
inevitable since the commencement of the war. Moreover, a great deal, in fact 
the major portion of the money available for the expansion of primary 
education was utilized by district boards in increasing the pay of their primary 
school teachers. The present effect of these increases is shown in the graph at 
the end of the report ; but the full effect will not be realized for some years 
as the majority of boards adopted incremental scales of pay so recently that 
their teachers are still on the lowest grades. However, the graph, Appendix A, 
shows that the number of teachers drawing Bs. 20 a month has more than 
doubled. 

But if the largest numerical increase is in primary schools for boys the 
highest percentages of increase are under secondary schools for girls and Arts 
Colleges. The former increase is in some measure accounted for by the conver- 
sion of 22 girls’ primary schools into ipiddle schools. It is always fallamous 
to aigue from the attendance at secondary schools as to the number of children 
receiving secondary education, since these iiistitutions have primary depart- 
ments attached to them which contain the bulli of their pupils. At the same 
time the number of girls attending schools of all kinds has increased by nearly 
50 per cent., a most encoturaging sign for the prospects of female edqcation. 

The increase in the number of students attending Arts Colleges is dealt 
with in the chapter on Collegiate Education. It has led to a serious congestion 
in the colleges at Lahore, the pressure on which can only be relieved by the 
opening of more colleges when the financial conditions prevailing during the 
are relaxed. 
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The increase in the number of schools and scholars has been accompanied 
by an improrement in the quality of the instruction. The number of trained 
teachers has almost doubled. The teaching of such subjects as drawing and 
science has been completely reformed, w'hile, for the first time, practical subjects, 
such as manual training for boys and cooking and laundry work for girls, have 
found a place in the scheme of general education and are meeting with 
acceptance by parents and teachers. 

3. This expansion and development has been rendered possible by a 

M inerted supply of funds. The initiative was taken by the Qerernment 
which contributed a darbar grant of £s. 3,65,000, recuning, in 1912 
and farther grants in the two following years. 

These Imperial grants have played an important part in the educational 
developments of the quinquennium, and the annual distribution of them has 
been shown in the yearly reports. Altogether these grants amounted to 
Es. 51,70,400, — ^non-recurring, Es. 38,78,000, and Es. 12,92,400, recurring. The 
non-recurring grants were entirely expended by the year 1916-16 and the 
recurring grants were absorbed into the annual recurring expenditure of the 
Department by the end of that year. The method by which the largest grants, 
i.e., those for primary education, were distributed to local bodies is discussed in 
the chapter on Controlling Agencies. The non-recurring grants were partly 
expended in the erection of new buildings for Government high schools. 
Ten of these were constructed on a modern and improved design and form a 
notable addition to the educational buildings of the Province. The example 
set by Government was followed by the managers of aided high schools md, 
with the help of liberal Government grants, some really fine school buildings 
and hostels were erected for schools under private management. 

4. The large increase in the number of educational institutions entailed 
a strengthening of the inspecting staff. Inspectresses were appointed to each 
Division in 1913, but the nxunber of female inspecting ofBcers is insufiScient 
to cope with the rapidly increasing number of girls’ schools. 

In 1914 the Secretary of State sanctioned the addition of three Inspector- 
ships and of one Assistant Director in the Indian Educational Service. It has 
been possible to fill up only one of these Inspectorships, and the senior 
inspecting staff is so heavily worked at present that it has little time to devote 
to ^ministrative duties. The Assistant Directorship is also vacant and the 
appointment of such an ofSoer is uigently needed if the Director is not 
to confine him self to secretarial work of a routine nature. 

5. There are no important changes in the educational system to record 
during the quinquennium ; the number of classes in schools, the position of 
English, and the number and nature of the examinations remain unaltered. 

The efforts of private individuals and bodies in the cause of education 
were as a rule confined to the sphere of high school education and resulted 
in the addition of a number of secondary institutions, some of them of a 
superior standard. 

The activities of the Sikh community in the cause of education deserve 
special mention. No community shows such a percentage of increase in ak 
branches of general education. Among other commonable features of this 
activity was the founding of secondary schools in rural areas hitherto beyond the 
reach of Anglo- vernacular education. Nor did the community neglect primary 
or feimde education. 


OHAPTEE n. ; 

OON3?BOL]:iINO Ag-escies. 

« 

6. Mr. J. 0. Godley, O.S.1,, was Director throughout the quin- 
qennium, except for two periods of leave ; one of some rix weeks’ duration 
in 1912, during which Mr. Orosse, Inspector of Sehodls, Lahore, held charge, 
and one of six-aud-a-half months from June 15th, 1915, when I officiated for 
Idm. 


putment. 

I 
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An Assistant Directorship was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 
1914, hut remains unfilled owing to the war. The Secretary of State also 
sanctioned the addition of three Inspectorships in the Indian Educatioi^ 
Service, one of which was filled by tiie transfer of Mr. Sanderson from the 
Sanawar Training Class to the inspecting line. Mr. G. A. Wathon filled another 
of these vacancies for about a year before taking charge of the Khalsa College, 
Amritsar. 

Throe Inspectors retired during the quin(juennium— Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Umr-ud-din of Kawalpindi, Jjala Shiv Dayal, M.A., of Ambala, and 
Bai Sahib Lala Jugsd Kishore. The place of Khan Bahadur Maulvi XJmr* 
ud-din was taken by Khan Sahib Khalifa Imad*ud*din, while that of Lala 
Shiv Dayal was taken by Lala Jugal Kishore, and, on the latter’s retirement, 
by Lala Hari Das. 

Apart from the Inspectorship of European Schools, which is held by 
Mr. Sanderson, there should be two Inspectors in charge of each Division, one in 
the Indian Educational Service and one in the Provincial Educational _ Service. 
This arrangement, which was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1914, 
has not as yet been brought into effect except (towards the dose of the ^ quin- 
quennium) in the Lahore -and JuUundur Divisions; the Rawalpindi Division 
has one Indian Educational Service Inspector, the Ambala and Multen 
Divisions each one Provincial Educational Service Inspector, two Indian 
Educational Service Inspectorships are vacant, and the fifth Provincial 
Educational Service Inspector is attached to the staff of the Central Training 
College. 

The rapid increase in the number of secondary schools has entailed 
much additional work on the senior inspecting staff ; and there is no doubt 
that owing to the press of inspection work, the administrative and supervisory 
duties of Inspectors have suffered considerably. 

The supervision and administration of vernacular education is left more 
and more in the hands of the District Inspector. Many officers of this class 
are reported to have done very good work. Among others specially noticed 
by Inspectors are Mir Eazl Muhammad of Rohtak; Lala Shiv Saran Das of 
Perozepore ; Lala Tohlo Ram of Kangra ; Ohaudhri Gyan Singh of Gurdaspur ; 
Lala Kanhaya Lai, Bedi, of Sialkot ; M. Abdul Latif of Gujrat ; M. Ahmad Said 
of Mianwali ; Lala Khazan Chand of Lyallpur, and LalaYisanda Ram of Jhang. 
Among Assistant District Inspectors reported for good work are M. Muhammad 
Hasan of Ambala ; Pandit Sukh Chain Nath of Kangra ; Shaikh Ghulam 
Hussain of Hoshiarpur ; M. Abd-ur-Rahman and M. Rahim Bakhsh of Sialkot ; 
M. Muhammad Nawaz and Lala Vaishno Das of Gurdaspur, and Bhai Gyan 
Singh of Amritsar. 

Muid- 7. The chief educational care of a local body is the provision of pri- 

dpaiito. mary education. This is a truism which it would be unnecessary to repeat, if 

it were generally accepted by local bodies. With few exceptions, muni- 
cipalities pay ve^ little heed to education of any kind and take no interest 
in primary educatiop. The fact that primary education, as a course com- 
. plete in itself, comprises all the education which the vast majority of town 
' children will acquire or indeed require, is not realised by the well-to- 

do classes from which mumcipal counoiEors are drawn. Primary education 
in towns is almost entirely provided by the lower primary departments of 
aided Anglo-vernacular schools. The aid is certainly given by the munici- 
palities and some of them, e.g.t those in the Rawalpindi lEvision, are reported 
to spend a very reasonable proportion of their income in this way, but muni- 
cipalities have no choice in the matter, for when Government nelieved <:bAfr^ 
of the cost of aiding secondary departments it left them the much less 
onerous duty of aiding the primary schools and departments. In any case 
" - the mere ^tribution <Jf an annu^ subsidy to added institutions, which are 

* , often grouped in one quarter of the town and which only provide a ^hree 

years* course of vernacular education is a very diffeSren^t thing from surveying 
< and providing for the eduoatjpnal needs of the urbqh pop^tidn. No doulbt 
tife' niovement on '^oot for the iptroduotioh of ^tfmpuytiy education ‘m 
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municipal areas will bring the realities of the present position home to 
Municipal Commissioners. One can but admire the enthusiasm shown in this 
matter of compulsion by a municipality such as Jullundur, which at present 
maintains no boys’ school at all, except the lower primary department of 
the GoTernment High School recently handed over to its reluctant charge. 
Of the Amritsar Municipal Committee, which has since been reported as 
considering the question of comptdsory attendance, the Inspector writes 
The Committee has taken no steps to provide suitable habitations for its 
boys’ and girls’ schools and even Government grants remain unutilised, while 
the salaries of its female teachers are miserably low.” The Hoshiarpur 
Municipality is reported as most apathetic, while Ludhiana also maintained 
no boys’ school till the lower primary department of the Government School 
was entrusted to it in 1916. In consequence of increased income from fees and 
grants, Montgomery and Chiniot have reduced their expenditnxe and the Gojra 
Municipal Committee has made an actual saving. 

The Ambala Inspector gives a string of minor municipalities which 
have not properly utilised Government grants, the worst being Buriya Sadhaura, 
Bhiwani, Gohana, Beri, Hodal, Panipat, Shahabad and Eai^l 

Most of the minor municipalities in the Jullundur Division have 
transferred the control of their schools to district boards, an arrangement 
whidli, though satisfactory in some respects, weakens local interest in schools. 

8. On the other hand district boards with few exceptions take a con- 
siderable Interest in education ; and apart from Imperial grants the net ex- 
penditure by district boards from their own funds has risen fieom Es. 8,14,816 
to Es. 13,11,709. 

The major portion of the new expenditure was devoted to primary and 
vernacular education ; though a certain number of Anglo-vernacular schools 
were opened. The claim that Anglo-vernacular education should have on the 
resources of district boards is difdcult to determine On the one hand there 
is a crying need for a large expansion of primary education in rural areas. On 
the other hand unless the district board provides Anglo- vernacular schools 
in outlying parts, there is little likolihood of any local enterprise being forth- 
comu^ for this purpose; and the agriculturist who contributes largeljr to 
public revenues for education will continue to be handicapped in com;prison 
with the town dweller. 

The question is being considered by a committee this autumn. 

9. The greatly enhanced activity of district boards during the_ quin- 

S uennium was due to the Imperial grants which were received _ in the 
rst three years for educations, of which Es. 12,81,719 non-recurring and 
Efi 11,23,449 recurring were distributed to district boJirds. The method by 
which grants are made from public resources to local bodies for education has 
twice been modified during the quinquennium and a farther change is now 
under contemplation. The Systems adopted have roughly corresponded to the 
amounts available for distribution. 

Up till the je&v 1912-13 there were no definite *^es to govern grants, 
since there was very little money available for distribution and such sums as 
the Local Government provided were given where there seemed most need. 

When the large grants from the Imperial Government were received ’it 
became necessary to adopt some more definite system. In 1912-13 it was 
down that the Local Government would bear two-thirds of the cost of 
the salaries of aE trained teachers employed by local bodies and half of the 
cost of untrained teachers, and would also defray two-thirds of the grants 
earned by aided elementary schools. There was_ a proviso that no trained 
teacher should receive less than Es. 15 per mensem if a headmaster or Es, 12 
^per mensem if an asristont. 

. ‘In 'April or May of each year every District “Inspector prepared .a, list 
4|r 'iS^Wtrained teachers efuployedby the>boakd and -eesit It into the Bduoation 


District Boards. 


Grants from Pro- 
Tincial revenues to 
Local Bodies. 
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Department who then added up the salaries and sent the board a grant for two- 
thirds of the total, a similar procedure being followed with regard to untrained 
teachers, aided schools, etc. 

The effect of the introduction of this system was immediate In the 
first year, boards found themselves relieved ora good deal of the expendi- 
ture th^ had hitherto borne, and gladly embarked on revised scales of 
salary for board school teachers and of educational expansion by means of 
new Board Schools, or even more frequently by means of aided elementary 
schools. 

It was recognised, however, that this system of proportionate distribution 
would be of little benefit to the poorer districts to whose finances even one- 
third of the cost of the existing schools was a severe burden. So to nine of the 
twenty-six boards the system of special doles was intermittently continued. 
These doles were provided from the yearly undistributed balances of the 
Imperial grants. 

This free distribution of money lasted for three years, i.e., until the 
Imperial grants were exhausted. In the year 1915-16 when the salary bills 
from the boards came to be met it was found that not only was thace no 
balance for doles to backward districts, but that in order to meet our commit- 
ments (for district boards had been definitely promised these proportionate 
grants) a sum of Us. 66,000 must be reappropriated from other heads in the 
Educational budget. The Imperial grants had been more than exhausted, and 
the Local Government, who would in future 1 ave to meet tho cost of these con- 
tributions, refused to accept an unlimited liability. Clearly some revision of the 
system was necessary. The new system introduced in 1915 requires district 
boards to submit in October of each year their proposals for new expenditure 
in the coming year. Provision for this is made in the schedule laid before 
the Finance Committee of the Local Government and the total amount which 
is passed by that body is distributed to tho boards who have submitted 
proposals, in accordance with the apparent urgency of their needs. Thesj 
sums after distribution become automatically absorbed into the fixed annual 
recurring grants, which are not subiect to reduction unless any board reduces 
the number of its schools. 

The new grants are calculated on certain fixed rates, e.g., Bs. 200 for 
each new primary school. [This is a high estimate of two-thirds of the average 
annual cost of such a school in the Province.] 

The old system undoubtedly resulted in the immediate opening of a 
number of schools and in a great improvement in teachers’ salaries ; but the 
schools were opened on no fixed plan and the scales introduced are in many 
cases badly planned, while the variations between district and district are 
unfortunate and unnecessary. 

It contained certain obvious defects which the new system was designed 
to correct, e.g . — 

(a) The unlimited liability to which Government was committed. 
Clearly a system under w'hich you cannot estimate within a lakb of your com- 
mitments can only exist when there is a large surplus to draw upon. 

(i) The unequal distribution of provincial funds. The riohei tHe 
board the more money it got ; and the time was rapidly approaching when a 
few of the wealthiest boards would by continued expansion absorb all the 
money available. The poorer and more backward districts who needed 
most help got least, except in the shape of uncertain doles, which only disturbed 
their finances. ' 


This is the strongest objection to any form of proportionate grants, 
the immediate effect of which is the encouragement of prodigality by local 
bodies rather than the provision » of educational facilities for the children 
who need it. 


The new system has, however, proved defective, ,in that it 
no allowance for the growth of expenditure on schools tdxeady in exlatence. 

The wb*le question, which komot great emnVlexity, dkcQsmd 

by a committee this auttunn. * r 
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10. 3?he position, of a few of the district boards may be quoted from 
Inspectors’ reports. Lyallpur increased its net expenditure by over Rs. 70,000. 
This fe one of the richest boards, yet the Inspector states that the rapid 
expansion has brought it to the end of its resources and it has had to fix a 
tentative measure for its provision for education. Amritsar on the other hand 
which is not a poor board has only increased its expenditure by some Bs. 4,400 
and^ contents itself with supporting elementary schools of a cheap kind, 
having opened only three board schools in five years. Jhelum, not a wealthy 
board, now spends over 25 per cent, of its net income on education, and 
iPerozepore spends 27 per cent On the other hand Muzaffar^rh seems to 
rely on the ‘ back vardness * |rant, and when this failed dismissed teachers 
and generally curtailed expenditure. This board appears to have reduced its 
own expenditure by E.s. 5,000. Gujranwala has increased considerably its 
recurr^ expenditure, but has left unspent over Es. 36,000 of a special grant 
for buildings (amounting in all to Es. 57,200) given in 1915-16. No reason is 
given for this action which is the more inexplicable since the grant was only 
made because buildings were urgently needed. 

OHAPTBE in. 

CoiLEGIATB BdTTOATION. 

11 . Apart from the Aitohison (Chiefs’) College there are in all seventeen 
colleges in the Punjab, exclusive of the three situated in the States of Patiala, 
Bahawalpur and Kapurthala Of these sixteen colleges five, namely the Law, 
Medical, Veterinary, Agricultural and Central Training Colleges, are dealt with 
in the chapter treating of professional education, while mention of the Kinnaird 
College for Women is made in the chapter on female education. 

Of the ten Arts Colleges for men dealt with in this chapter no less 
than seven are situated in Lahore, the remainir^ three being the Gordon 
College at Eawalpindi, the Murray College at Sialkot, and the Khalsa College at 
Amritsar. Consequently 84 per cent of the students in the Punjab read in 
Lahore colleges, and the percentage would be even higher, if the students 
attending professional colleges, four of which are situated in Lahore, were 
reckoned in this calculation. 

Eesidence in Lahore offers the student greater facilities for the pursuit 
of higher studies, and wider opportunities, outside his college life, for intellec- 
tual culture, social intercourse and participation in communal and religious 
public fuuctions Moreover migration from one college to another is easier, 
and is not uncommon, though that this is not confined to Lahore students is 
shown by the following remarks of the Principal of one of the mofussU col- 
leges : — 

“ Lahore continues to exercise a spell over our local students and at 
least half of our own intermediate passes went to the metropolis.” 

Moreover the colleges in Lahore are not scattered in different quarters 
of the city, but are all situated iu comparative proximity to each other ; the 
Universicy buildings forming as it were a nucleus to this academic quarter. 

The existence of so many colleges at one centre should facilitate the 
instituti(mofinter-oollegiate lectures, but at present this system partly owing 
to difidcul^s of time-table has made little headway. Where it has been started, 
namely between the Government and JPorman uhristian Colleges for M. A. 
work in ‘pngb'ab, History and Mathematics and between the Government, 
Oriental, and Islamia Colleges for M. A. work in Arabic, it has proved a great 
success. 

Possibly the introduction of Honours courses with University Professore, 
which is under consideration by the Punjab University, may lead to a further 
extension of this system and a more corporate University life. 

' 13. The niuAber of students attending Arts Colleges rose from 2,462 
In 1911*12 to 4,221 in 1916-17, an increase of seventy-two par cant. As 
title ‘figora for 1903^07 irais only 1,441, the number of students 
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lifH increased almost threefold during the last ten years*, There is no doubt 
that, hut for the limits of accommodation in existing colleges, the figure for the 
past year would hare been still higher. 

It is clear that furthe'^ expansion cannot ' ake place without an increase 
in the number of colleges. One new college, the Sanatan Dharam, was opened 
last year, and a second, the Khalsa College, Gujranwala, has been opened 
during the present year, but neither of these institutions is at present adapted 
to hold a large number of students. 

JE^anoial considerations preclude the opening of a second Government 
College during the war ; but the Local Government has promised to consider 
such a project as soon as normal times return. 


13. Meanwhile it is very satisfactory to note that while the number of 
students increased so largely during the past quinquennium, the proportion 
of students residing in hostels or boarding-houses attached to colleges is still 
57 per cent, as compared with 66 per cent, in 1911-12. Of the 4,221 students 
attending Arts Colleges no less than 2,899 are resident in premises controlled 
by the college authorities. There are in fact no more satisfactory features of 
collf'giate education in the Punjab than the marked preference shown by the 
student population for residence in hostels, and the determined effort made by 
the managers of colleges to encourage this feeling and to provide suitabl * 
accommodation for their students under their own immediate supervision. 

Luring the quinquennium under review the 'Forman Christian College 
erected the Swing Hostel at a cost of Bs. 1,35,000, about half of which was met 
by a Government grant. This is a fine structure accommodating 76 students. 
Extensions were made to the hostels of the Khalsa College, nmritsar, the Lyal 
Sinsrh College and the Islamia College. Projects are now well mature for 
the erection of new hostels for the Government College and the Islamia 
College : while the Young Men’s Christian Association proposes to build a hostel 
unconnected with any special college to house a hundred students of the 
University. 


As a temporary measure several colleges, including the Government 
College, have been obliged to hire private houses to meet the demand for hostel 
accommodation ; and, while these buildings are of course far inferior to pro- 
perly designed hostels, yet residence in them is decidedly preferable for students 
to life in lodging-houses or private messes. "For purposes of supervision and 
control they are treated as branches of the regular hostels. 


The conditions of student life in Lahore were investigated by a com- 
mit tee appointed by the University, which reported unfavourably on the 
supervision and sanitation of some of the branch boarding-houses. The Syndi- 
cate laid down regulations to secure the proper care of such students as do not 
reside with their parents, and appointed a board of visitors to inspect hostels 
and boarding-houses and report defects to college authorities. The efforts of 
this body have been productive of numerous improvements. 


The average cost to a student for board and lodging in a hostel varies 
from Bs. 8-8-0 in the Murray College to Bs. 16-8-0 in the Government Collie. 
Even in the private colleges in Lahore the rates vary from Bs lQ-8-0 
to Bs. 27 Since the h%h rates prevalent in some colleges do not seem 
to detract from their popularity, it is a question for the managers of the 
more cheaply run institutions to consider whether they would not be better 
advised to introduce higher rates and to utilise the additional income thus 
derived for the improvement of hostel condiMons. 


, An mteresting feafeire of h^is^l life; 
deseafves special mentionj. 3?his ^ a 
eAidbleamemtai toipu3BsJiafS omjr bqqfesii; 
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wholesale rates but also milk aud other food. 1 quote au example of its 
activities from a recent report on the institution by the Assistant Eegistrar of 
Co-operatire Societies in the Punjab 

“ Gujars have contracted to supply not less than six maunds of milk 
daily at 8 to 8^ seers to the rupee. The milk is sold to the College and School 
hostels at 7 ^ soers. The present market rate is said to be 6^ ^ers. The 
latter is almost certainly for adulterated milk. There is thus gain both in 
quantity and quality. 

“A shed close to the college has been rented where the milking is done 
in the presence of a master, a hostel superintendent and four or five boys. 

All boys take it in turn (according to a roster) for a day at a time. 

“ The milk is made over at the shod in the quantities required to the 
representative of each hostel or mess concerned. The superintendent who is 
present keeps a record of the amounts supplied. Prom this the librarian who 
is responsible for the dairy makes up the general account.” 

14 ). Although the ELhalsa College Oo-operative Society is unique of its Soeui life, 
kind in ihe Punjab, yet societies for other purposes, — ^literary, debating, 
scientific, athletic, — are to be found in all colleges. Indeed apart from 
the well-established institutions of this kind new societies, often short ‘lived, 
make their appearance every year. College societies play an important pirt 
in student life in the Punjab. General reading has not the attraction for the 
Indian student that it has for the English youth, and it is the function of 
college societies to widen the interests of the students and to extend their 
information on subjects other than those which are obligatory for examination 
purposes 

This purpose is also served by the College magazine. Such magazines 
are now published in seven colleges. The quality of the students’ contributions 
is reported to show a marked improvement both in power of literary expres- 
sion and in originality of thought. 

A valuable development of the College society is the social service 
movement among students A,s examples of this movement I instance the 
League of Service of the Forman Christian College ; and the ‘ One-anna Fund ’ 
of the Dyal Singh Oolleore, the members of which contribute an anna a month 
to form a fund for the award of scholarships for industrial education to poorer 
students. Mention must here be made of the War News Issooiation of the 
Government College. This association was founded by Mr. Garrett in lyl6 
primarily for the translation and dissemination of literature relating to the 
war. This work is done by the students themselves, who tour during the long 
vacation, and who have been instrumental in enlisting a considerable number 
of recruits for the army. When it is stated that the whole of their touring 
expenses are borne by the members, the genuine patriotic character of the 
work will be realized. 

Athletics have grown steadily in popularity and, in spite of the fact 
that the provision of adequate playing-grounds has not kept pace with the 
great increase in the number of students, a larger proportion of students now 
^e part in college games. There is also a marked improvement in the 
quaKty of the players, ihe Government College which used to be pre-eminent 
in all athletic tournaments can no longer boast such a marked supremacy, 
though it can always be proud of having shown the way to other ooEeges. 

Apart from the encouragement of games, increasing attention has been 
paid to the physical condition of college students. 

Most of the colleges have now arranged for the systematic medical jfedioUinqMiinu 
examination of their students. The B. A -T, College which has an enrolment 
of over one thousand studenfe (as compared with 660 ih 1911-12) retains the 
sqnrioes of an Assistant Surgeon who visits |;he hostel daily. The Government 
Ooiue^ is iiu^eoted by a medical officer, en^loyed sp^ially by GuTcnuaent to 



attend the stnd ents and pupils reading in the GoTemment educational institu- 
tions in ILahore. The Principal reports : — 

** The medical register has been extended to all four nndergradnate years 
so that we now possess a complete medical history of the students.” M;^opia 
is, unfortunately, too common and attempts are being made to remedy this by 
insistence on eye-testing and the use of proper glasses. 

Daily physical exerdses on the Miiller system were introdu(^d by 
Mr. Wathen at the hostel of the Government College, and form a noticeable 
feature of life at the Khalsa College, Amritsar, of which he is now the 
Principal. 

The credit for the successful developments in the social life of 
students, mention of which has been made above, is in no small measnre 
due to the members of the college staffs, an increasing number of whom now 
take an active part in College games. Indeed, the activities of a member of the 
teaching staff are by no means confined to the delivery of a stipulated number 
of lectures. 

The tutorial system which appears to have made little headway in some 
other parts of India is firmly established in Pimjab colleges. In some, for 
example, the Porman Christian College, it is highly organized. The duties of 
a tutor are of the widest description ; he is supposed to take an individual 
interest in the menubers of his tutorial group, and to act as a mentor to them 
in all that concerns their welfare — studies, health, exercise and daily occupa- 
tions. Group meetings are usually held once a week for discussions, readings, 
recitations, etc. Trips to places of interest in the neighbourhood are occasion- 
ally arranged. 

Not all the members of a college staff are in charge of tutorial groups, 
but there are few who are not engaged in various college activities outside 
the work of the lecture-room. The criticism which is sometimes passed on 
professors of Indian colleges that they contribute little in the way of original 
work and show little enthusiasm for research, does scant justice to the Punjab 
professor. It i^ores the fact that his life is very different from that of a 
don at an English University. Eor him is not the otiose dignity of the 
senior common room. Though, possibly, too old to take an active interest in 
the College games, he will assuredly find occupation either as the president of 
a College Society, the superintendent of a hostel, the editor of the College 
magazine, in managing the College Library, or as tutor of a group of students 
(and such tutorship, as shown above, implies much wider responsibility t an 
it does in England). Outside of his college work, he will probably be an 
examiner for the University, and a member of one of its Eaoulties or Boards 
of Studies, while his leisure time may be occupied in the management of a 
local high school, and in the membership of one or more of ihe numerous com- 
mittees, text-book, public library, etc., which abound in Lahore It is at 
least arguable whether a life spent in such useful activities, many ot which 
win bring him into close personal relationship with his students, is not more 
valuable in a society where higher education is a new and rapidly expanding 
phenomenon than a life devoted to research. 

These remarks should not be taken to mean that research has no place 
in. Punjab oolites. On the contrary, advanced students are encouraged to 
engage in original work, while the researches of Professors Shiv Earn Kashyap 
and Euchi Earn Sahni, to mention only two names, have obtained recognition 
outside of India. 

The increase in the number of students of colleges has entailed a corre- 
sponding strengthening of their staffs and a special recurring grant of Es. 80,000 
was made to the Islamia College for this purpose by the Government of India, 
while the services of three members of the Indian Educational Service have 
heeuMtoihdX^mlsaCtoUegey Angtiitsar. . - 
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That a further strengthenins of the staffs is an urgent necesdty may he 
deduced from the following table showing the proportion of students to teachers 
in different provinces and different classes of institutions : — 


Number of students per teacher in Arts Colleges. 


ProTince. 

Government. 

1 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Total. 

Madras 

1 

16‘0 

1 

80’4i 

15 9 

19-3 

Bombay 

17-9 

80'S 

1 

25*6 

Bengal 

18-4 

24-S 

37-4 

26-6 

United Provinces ... 

19-2 

20-6 

22-2 

20-7 

Pnnjab 

20’0 

22*8 

82-7 

26-6 


An increase in the proportion of the teaching staff is all the more 
necessary, in view of the growing popularity of science, a subject which involves 
practical work by small groups of students under the supervision of a pro- 
fessor or demonstrator. 

16. Of the teaching work of the colleges it is sufficient to state that, 
in spite of the arowth in the number of students, the percentage of passes 
at th(' University examinations has shown no falling off. Of the 2,704 can- 
didates appearing from Arts Colleges at the various University examinations 
in 1916-17, 1,407, or 62 per cent,, passed, as compared with 6^2 passes out of 
1.383 candidates in 1911-12, or a pass percentage of 39. Four hundred and 
seventeen candidates out of 760, who appeared, passed the Oriental College title 
examina ions, a pass percentage of 66*6, as compared with one of 50 in 1911-12. 

The tendency to the adoption of science, which was the occasion for 
remark in the last quinquennial report, has been even more marked during the 
past quinquennium. The popularity of biology, largely, no doubt, due to the 
successful work of Colonel Stephenson at the Government College, is especially 
noticeable. An interesting experiment is the opening by the Forman Christian 
College of classes in industrial chemistry. 

16. It is natural, therefore, that building work, apart from the hostel 
construction, of which mention has previously 1 een made, was chiefly 
in the direction, of providing additional accommodation for science. Suen 
extensions were completed at the D. A.-V. and Forman Christian Colleges, 
while two new laboratories, for physics and biology, respectively, were 
erected for the Government College. These two laboratories are remarkable, 
not only for the excellence of their design, but also for the completeness and 
modern character of their equipment. In this respect they would challenge 
comparison with any similar institution in India. The Dyal Singh, Forman 
Christian, and Khalsa Colleges havo initiated plans for the construction of addi- 
tional science blocks. 

Building operations have, however, been largely curtailed by the war. 

17. Altogether expenditure on new college buildings during the quin- 
quennium amounted to Es. 6,80,057. 

The recurring expenditure on colleges rose by 78 per cent, to 
Es. 6,68,286, of which about one-third (Es. 2,27,618) is met from Provinci^ • 
revenues. A large proportion, namely 48 per cent., of the total expen^ture is 
met from fees. The expenditure from private sources, endowments, etc!, shorn 
a very increase during the quinquennium, but an actual decrease of 10 
per cent, in proportion to the expenditure now met from public funds and fees. 
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The average cost of the education of a student in an Arts College has 
increased from Rs. 14b-14'^ in 191142 to Es. 1 64-3-i in 1*^16-17. The in- 
crease is chiefly due to the higher salaries now paid to professors and lecturers. 

The Rs. 2,95,234 spent from Provincial revenues is made up of grants 
to aided colleges, which have been considerably enhanced daring^ the past five 
yeare, and of the cost of maintaining the Government College, which amounted 
to Rs. 1,65,288 in 1916-17 as compared with Rs. 1,31,137 in 1911-12. Against 
this enhanced cost must be set the income from fees which has risen from 
Rs. 83,480 to Rs. 67,716. 

Qowtnmettt Col- 18. The riso in the enrolment from 397 to 604 is sufficient evidence of 

the populaiity of this institution ; and numerous applications for admission are 
refused svety year The enrolment has since risen to over 650, and the 
Principal suggests that this number should be fixed as a maximum. 

The stafl has been strengthened by the addition of a second professor- 
ship of English in the Indian Educational Service, and of professorships of 
Arabic, Peisian, and Chemistry ; while the post of professor of I'hilosonby 
was abolished in favour of second professorsmp of Zoology in the Indian Edu- 
cational Service The last-named po«t has hitherto remained vacant, owing 
to the difficulties of recruitment during the war. There have been numerous 
changes of slafC during the quinquennium, and the College has suffered the 
loss of two professors, Mr J. E. Gately and Mr R. Gordon George, who were 
permitted to join the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, and of Mr. B H. 
Wilsdon. who was transferred as chemist to the Agricultural College, Lyallpur. 

In spit e of these changes the work of the College has never reached a 
higher le'vel than at the close of the quinquennium. During the year 1916-17 
seven candidates obtained first-class honours in the M. So. examination, and 
the percentage of passes in all University examinations rose to thi' unprece- 
dented figures of 72 The chief need of the College at present is an additional 
hostel. A site lor this has leen purchased and plans and estimates for its 
construction are under preparation. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Stephenson, I.M.S., to<^k over charge of the insti- 
tution from Mr. Robson, the retiring Principal, in September 1912, and to his 
efficient managen ent and to the zealous ivork of the senior professor, Mr. 
Hemmy, is largely due the credit for the great success which the College has 
achieved dun ig the past quinquennium. 

f'eoeiai 19 I canuot oonolude the ’emarks on collegiate education without not- 

ing, as a matter for great satisfaction, the friendly relations that exist between 
the various colleges in Lahore This is, indeed, in marked contrast with the state 
of feeling, which too often exists between rival high schools situated in one 
ceutie, where difficulties and d'saareements are apt to arise about the transfer 
of students and similar inter-sohool relations. 

Little mention is made by Principals in their reports of the internal 
discipline of colleges, from which one can only conclude that it has been 
generally satisfactory, since it is the breach, not the observance, of law that 
excites comment there can be few centres in which the existence of a body 
of four thousand students causes so little disturbance to the life of the communi- 
ty at large as in Lahore. 


The Punjab Univeesitt. 

Meet of ineretud 20. The large increase in the number of collie students to which 

Kmim reference has been made in the preceding paragraphs has had its effects on the 

work of the University. Chief among these are 

‘ (a) Classes, especially in English, are now admittedly too large. 

(&, College staffs have in many cases been strengthened by adding 
young graduates as teachers of junior classes so that JarS 

masses of students are in the hands of staffs, which, aa j^^rds 

. influence and personality, are pot mfiah strongM fean thew 

wore when the coUeges were ludf il^ pigo. ^ ' 
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(c) In order to avoid an absolutely intolerable swamping of tie 

colleges without excluding younger students with greater 
claims, the colleges have declined to readmit students vho 
have failed twice or who have failed badly in an examination. 
In order to meet the demand that such students should have 
another chance and to strengthen the hands of the colleges in 
refusing to readmit them, the conditions under which ear- 
students are admitted as private candidates have been relaxed, 

(d) The large numbers of candidates for the intermediate and B. A. 

examinations especially in English make it increasingly diffi « 
cult to conduct these examinations on any but mechanical 
lines. 

The remedy for most of these evils would appear to be the opening of 
more second grade colleges teaching only up to the Intermediate Stan^rd in 
outside stations The tendency for second grade colleges to develop into in- 
efficient first-grade colleges, which is sometimes urged as an objection to such 
institutions, has been shown by experience not to be a serious danger in the 
Punjab Students after passing the Intermediate examination at the existing 
outlying colleges show a marked preference for coming to Lahore to complete 
their college courses, and the Lahore colleges, being relieved by the diffusion 
of their first and second year students over the Province, vouldbe in a 
position to afford better accommodation for B. A and M. A. classes. 

Moreover such a step would be cheaper in the long run than the present 
attempt to house all the students who seek admission in Lahore where land is 
more costly than in outstations. 

In spite of the great increase in work entailed on the Vice-Chancellor, 
Eegistrar and senior professors by the new influx of students, the University 
has shown great activity during the quinquennium in revising its regulations, 
reorganising the institutions under its immediate control, and generally im- 
proving its position. 

21 With the aid of a non-recurring grant of four lakhs from the Gov- 
ernment of Tn^ the Convent site immediately behmd the University Hali 
was purchased. In the buildings existing on this site the Oriental College 
and Law College with its hostel are situated, and the Principal of the 
Law College is housed. The Oriental and Law Colleges are directly controlled 
by the University. Schemes for the construction of proper buildings for these 
have been postponed till the close of the war, as jdso for the construction of a 
residence for the Eegistrar. 

Other buildings which have been completed are the University Library, 
and the Observatory, while a number of minor improvements have been effect- 
ed in the older bmldings, some of the more unsighfly' of which have been 
demolished 

22. The University Library, now satisfactorily housed, was also completely 
overhauled in 1916-16 by a library expert Mr. Asa U. Dickinson, who was 
broi^ht from America for the purpose Mr. Dickinson did his work most 
thoroughly, reclassifying, labelling, accessioning, etc., all the volumes 
(about 30,000) and leaving notes for guidance in compiling the dictionary 
catalogue which is now nearly complete. Mr. Dickinson also held a course of 
lectures on modem methods of Library Science for librarians and others in- 
tending to take up such work, practical training being given at the same time 
in the University Library. The effect has been to set quite a new standard of 
library work in colleges. 

In 1912 the Oriental section received a valuable addition in the shape 
of the ‘ ’ collection presented by Agha Muhammad Ibrahim, Munsif of 

Montgomery. This coUeotion contains many rare books and manuscripts in 
Arabic and Persian. ' 

The Eegistrar of the University, Mr. A. C. Woolner, was, except for the 

? eriod when Mx. Dickinson was in charge, Honorary Librarian of the 
I'j^ersity. 
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23. Mr. Woolner is also Principal of the Oriental OoUege, wMoh, m 

stated above, is directly controlled by the University. The wnrses in 
the Orient'^il College and the titles awarded, e.g., Shastri, Maidvi etc., 

are presumably not unlike those given in other Oriental colleges, but a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Puniab Oriental College is the encouragement given to 
students to study in both the Arts and Oriental Paoulties.^ College students 
in the Art s Faculty are admitted freely to the Oriental Titles examinations. 
Only a small number arail themselves of this opportunity, hnt any student 
who possesses a knowledge of a classioal oriental language considerably greater 
than the re< 3 [uirements of the ordinary arts examination, can in tnis way 
obtain an Oriental qualification. If a student passes the M. A. in Sanskrit or, 
Arabic and also the Shastri or Maulvi Fazil examination, respectively, he 
obtains the degree of Master of Oriental Learning. A Master of Arts in any 
subject can take the M. O. L. oourses without passing the lower examinations 
in this JB acuity 

Provision is also made for passing from the Oriental Faculty into the 
Arts Faculty. A student who has passed any of the Oriental Titles exami- 
nations is admitted to the Matriculation examination in English only, and if 
he is successful he can take the English only ot the Intermediate and B. A. 
examinations successively. When such a student has passed the highest 
Oriental examination in Sanskrit, Arabic, or Persian and has passed the B. A. 
test in English, he is admitted to the deeree of Bachelor of Arts. I£ he then 
can pass the M. A. in his classical language, he secures the same titles as the 
Arts student who after taking hts M. A. goes over to the Oriental side, e g., in 
the case of Sanskrit— M. A., M. 0. L. and Shastri. 

Several of these provisions have not been long in force, and as yet few 
students have taken advantage of them ; but they appear to be excellently 
devised both (a) to attract to the study of classics students of more than 
ordii ai’y ability and with a natural taste for such studies, but with too much 
woildy ambition to be content with an Oriental Title alone. (For the posses- 
sion of even the title of Shastri or Maulvi Fazil does not qualify its holder tor 
anything more than an oriental toachership in a High school, the average value 
of which is only Es. 30 per mensem; ; (&) to permit an Oriental title-iiolder, 
who is not, a* jnany of them are, a oJassicist or grammarian pure and simple, 
to escape from the cul-de-sac of tne classical mastership into the wider field open 
to the F A. or A. Of course only a student of more than average capacity 
will be able to obtain a degree in this way, starting English at a late age with 
little or no general knowledge of the modem world to help bim. 

24. Of the Law College, which is also under the direct management of 
the University, mention will be made in Chapter VII. This and the 
Oriental College are of old standing, but two important developments 
of University teaching have been initiated during the quinquennium. The first 
is the institution of two special lectureships for the cold weather of each year. 
“ A beginning was made in 1913-14 when the University obtained the services 
of lerofessor Arthur SmitheUs of the University of Leeds for Chemistry, and 
Professor Eamsay Muir of the University oi Liverpool for History. ' These 
Special Lecturers give advanced lectures to senior students two or three tim^ 
a week. Ihe lecturers are also expected to make themselves acquainted with 
the teachers of their subjects in Lahore, and in some cases they have been 
asked to visit the mofassil Colleges also. Each fecial lecturer has presided 
over a conference of teachers of his subject at which recommendations have 
been formulated for the consideration of the University. The special 
lecturers have also delivered a small number of more popular lectures to 
larger audiences. At their departure each has presented a report to the Uni- 
versity. 

^ outbreak of the war difSoultres were experienced in 
Mutable lecturers who were willing to come out to India. The following subiedl 
^wever, ^ been represented : - Physios, Economics, Ma&emotiSs and Oriental 
Eb^ry (PrqfaasQx Margoimuth ctf Oxford). It is b^ev^ thh^in^ tBe case ot 
each subject the visit of the special lecturer has provided a useM strl^ttst lA 
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some cases the lectures delivered, or demonstrations given, have been on matters 
of general interest and lecturers have received pressing invitations to lecture in 
the outlying Colleges. The conferences of teachers have led to certain improve- 
ments i I the courses of study. In other cases the reforms advocated have 
been of a more radical character, and could not be adopted by the University 
without further consideration. It is thought, however, that after the initial 
stimulus has been given in a particular subject, the further development of 
that subject would require more continuous work for not less than three or 
five years ” (Registrar’s Report'. 

Other special lectures have been delivered by various well-known authori- 
ties, such as Professors J. C Bose and P. K. Roy of Calcutta, and J. K. Leonard 
of Bristol. 

The second ism arrangement made with the Government College, Lahore* 
by which a University class in B Sc Biology has been instituted. Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Stephenson, B.Sc., being designated University Professor of 
Biology and Mr. Shiv l^m Kashyap, M. Sc., Lecturer in Botany. Students 
of any Lahore College can attend this class and pay fees to the University 
which makes a grant towards Laboratory expenses. 

26. A number of changes in the regulations of the University were 
introduced, to some of which reference has already been made. In Ihe 
courses of studies the most far-reaching change is that Mathematics is no 
longer a compulsory subject for the Intermedicte Arts Before the close of 
the quinquennium regulations had been drafted for a faculty and a degree in 
Agriculture. 

26. The University calendar was again changed. The terms and dates 
for examinations fixed in 1910-11 were found not to work well in practice. 
The Matricuiation is now held in March so that first-year clashes can be 
formed in the midale of May. The Intermediate and Degree examinations 
begin in the middle of April. Third year classes are enrolled in the second 
hall of June. They ri^oeive instructions for work during the vacation, but 
in most colleges regular lectures to degree classes begin in the autumn. 

27. The University Sports Tournament is gradually assuming lai^e 
proportions as the number of colleges and students increases. The matches 
are as a rule played in a sports n anlike manner, and when trouble arises it is 
generally due to the excessive partisanship of the spectators. 

28 For +he smooth and yet efficient working of the University 
machine the chief credit must be assigned to the Reverend Dr. J. 0 R. Ewing, 
O.I.E.. who held the office of Vice-Chancellor for seven years, and only 
relinquished it in Pebruaiy of the present year when he proceeded on 
long leave. His services to the cause of education in the Punjab were 
recognised by the award of a O.I.E. in 1915. He was succeeded in the 
Vice-Chancellorship by the Hon’ble Mr H. J. Maynard, C.S.l. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Seoonpart EntroATiON (Bots). 

29. There were at the close of the quinquennium under review 413 se- 
condary schools for boys in the Punjab as compared with 809 at its beginning. 

Of these 131 were high schools, 131 Anglo- vernacular middle schools 
and 151 vernacular middle schools as compared with 96, 89, and 118, respec- 
tively, at the close of the last quinquennium. It will thus be seen that Anglo- 
vernacular institutions have increased by 77 while vemaoulaT secondary 
schools have increased by only 38. 

The increase in the former type of institution is chiefly due to private 
enterprise which, in matters educational, is almost entirely directed to the 
extenrion of An^lo-vemacular instruoiion. 

30. The reason for this is simple. The funds necessary for opehing and ’ 
, a piivatdy-managed school can only- be- found’ hy thb*' 
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educated, that is Euglish-speakiug, section, of the community ; while, 
when it has once been started, the liberal grant-in-aid rules and the 
present rate of fees ensure an income for an Anglo-vernaoulax school which 
leaves but little of the recurring cost to be met from private sources. It is 
unfortunate that educational considerations do not always carry sufficient 
weight with the founders of such institutions. The influence of sectarian 
rivalry has been frequently mentioned in previous reports. There is little 
gained by a community which maintains two iU-equipped and ill-staffed schools 
when its educational needs could be met by one efficient institution. 

' The Inspector of the JuUundur Division, where the evil of inefficient 
Anglo-vernacular schools is most acute, gives, as a second reason, the increasing 
number of unemployed graduates, undergraduates and matriouktes. He pro- 
ceeds however: — “During the last eighteen months or so as the result of 
repeated advice, a stricter appHeation of rules and the withdrawal of recogni- 
tion in two oases, matters have improved a great deal, and some of the recognis- 
ed schools are now fast becoming fairly efficient institutions 

“ A step forward has also recently b('en taken in the amalgamation of two 
rival Anglo-vernacular schools where only one uas needed, and I am hopeful of 
an extension of this eminently wise arrangement.” 

The Lahore Division is fortunately free from this evil, and the Inspector 
reports that no more ‘ pirate ’ schools exist : while the few private schools have 
come or are coming into line with other schools and obtaining recognition. 

In spite of the increase of 41 per cent, in the number of Anglo-vernacu- 
lar schools Inspectors generally complain of overcrowding in these institu- 
tions, the Rawalpindi and JuUundur Inspectors particularly emphasising this 
point There is, therefore, plenty of scope for further effort on the part of 
private individuals, if actuated with a real desire for spreading Anglo- vema* 
cular education, and if zeal is not allowed to outrun discretion. 


Yernacolflr zniddle 
Miiools. 


31. As a remedy for the present overcrowding both the Rawalpindi 
and JuUundur Inspectors suggest the opening of more Anglo-vernacular 
middle schools by district boards. But the resources of district boards 
are limited, and their first educational duty is the expansion and im- 
provement of primary education It is true that they have received 
large grants from imperial and provincial revenues during the quinquennium 
but these have been generally utilised for the improvement of teachers’ salaries 
and the opening of now primary schools, both objects ot the first importance 
Local bodies have consequently had little money to spend on secondary educa- 
tion, and »uoh little was as a rule (and, I think, quite correctly spent^ on the 
opening of vernacular middle schools. The value of schools of this class as a 
recruiting ground for teachers for primary schools has long been recognised • 
but the importance of this function has perhaps obscured the other oreat possi- 
bilitits possessed by this type of institution. Being in effect ruraf seeondarv 
schools it is possible that, without any such radical alteration of their curricula 
as would disassociate them from the general system of education and preoluae 
their students from proceeding to a High School and OoUege, thev mkht he 
utilised as the chief vehicle for the diffusion of agricultural education, the 
nec^sity tor which is now pnerally re^gnised. Middle vernacular education 
IS ch^p a.nd that it is popular is evmced by the flumbeis attending vernacular 
middle schools even when they are in proximity to Anglo- vernacular schools. 

There IS, h^ever, a tendency due to the representations of the weil-to do and 

tiierefore articulate section of p^nts, who naturally desire an English educi 
tion near their doors, to convert these institutions into Anglo-vernacriar middle 
sohwls ; and it m not always easy for a local body to resist the importuni^ 
of the influential parents m the interests of the inarticulate majority^ to whom 
the cheap vernacular middle school is a real boon. ^ ^ wuum 






A wlnfaoji of pioblm of pTOTiding additioMl faoffifies for Enelish 
edaoatam foi who ^ afford rt aad thaa redaoing the orarerow^to 
towa aoho^. »Uo at the same time not d^Ting the adorer 
only s^ndm edi^tion they caa afford or indeed Mjaijo, S to 

general adi^tto of an eiqieriinent which has arorad 
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Diri^ion. Here the Board has attached to certain Temaoular middle schools 
"Ensrlish classes to which pupils are admitted on paying the ordinary fees levied 
in an ilnglo-Ternaeular middle school. 

There are certain administrative difficulties in the way of the general 
adoption of this system, but these are not insuperable, and it might be well for 
district boards to consider this alternative before deciding lo convert a verna- 
cular into an entirely Anglo-vernacular school. 

S2. The number of boys attending secondary schools rose from 92,273 Nniidwofpoi^ 
in 1911-12 to 110,348 at the close of 1.^16 17. 

These figures must not, bov ever, be taken to represent the number of boys 
receiving secondary education since primary departments are attached to all 
middle schools vernacular or Anglo-vernacular, and to all but a few high 
schools. 

Secondary education may bo said to coiumence from the upper primary 
department in Anglo- vernacular schools, when the study of English is com- 
menced, and from the middle depirtinent in vernacular middle schools. The 
total number of pupils in the middle and high departments of secondary 
schools of all kinds is 46 G 9, and if we add to this the 21,336 boys in the 
upper pi imary departments of Anglo- vernacular schools, we arrive at total 
ot 67,975 boys at the secondary <«tage of education as compared with 60,285 in 
191t-12. < f these 8,lo6 are reading in vernacular middle schools and the 
remainder (59,820) are learning English. 

33. The total direct expenditure on secondary education rose from 
Es. 3 6,44,1-1 to Ks 28,23. 39 About one-half of the cost is met from 
the lee income, about one-eighth (Rs 3 20.338) Irom private sources and the 
remaining ihree-eighths (Rs 10,85.577) are met from public funds. Of the 
expendituie Irom public funds, that from municipal funds has undeigone the 
least eh£i>g(* ; and this is natuial, since secondaiy education in all large towns 
is provided by Oo^einmcnt or aided high schools, the aid being given direct 
liom Provincial revenues. 

The largest peroe’ lage of increase in expenditure is nominally shown 
by distiic* hoards, vbo spent over fhree-and a-balf lakhs as oompaied with 
under one-and-a hell lakhs five yeais ago But this expenditure includes the 
contributions made to district board finances from Inaperial and ,"’TOvincial 
funds, no inconsiderable items. These contributions being given chiefly for 
vernacular education, we find that the expendituie on vernacular middle 
schools has more than doubled, the increased expenditure being, no doubt, 
largely due to the improvement in the rates and salaries paid to teachers in 
these schools. 

The pioportion of the cost of the secondary education of theii sons 
actually borne by parents in the shape of fees has decreased from .5 to 60 per 
cent, partly oving to the enhanced grants given under the revised grant-in-aid 
rules, partly owing to greater individual liberality in the shape of subscriptions 
and endowments. « 

It may at first seem illogical that in a country where there is such a 
pressing demand for fund- for elementary education public revenues should 
bear three eighths of the cost of secondary education. But it is, I believe, 
justifiable. Secondary education to be of any value entails an expenditure, 
which is beyond the means of the average middle class Indian parent. Without 
the State aid, which guarantees a certain standard of efficiency, instruction 
in privatoly-managed schools would rapidly deteriorate. The gnomic and 
social value of boy who has received a good secondary edueatioii is great while 
a bad system of secondary education leads to unempl(^ment and discontent. 

34 The system by which English education begins m the primary de- 
partments of Anglo-vernacular schools operates very l^rshly inthe case of pupils 
who do not live in the neighbourhood of Anglo- vemadular schools, i.e., the 
vast majority of the rural population. They are obliged, after completing the 
yeJ^nacular primary course of five classes, to ^pd a year m a special da>w 
attao|red to an An^o-veynaoxilair school studying the English which their 
s 
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more fortunate school fellows hare acquired in the jjrimary department. 
They thus waste a whole year of school life and incidentally often find 
themselves too old at the completion of the middle course to compete for 
high school scholarships. Some reviaon in the system to obviate this breach 
in the educational ladder seems eminently desirable. 

The corresponding break at the end of the middle course, when boys 
from vernacular middle schools have to spend two years in a senior special 
class studying English only before proceeding to the high department might 
be eliminated by the introduction of the English side in vernacular middle 
schools as suggested in paragraph 31 above. 

Apart from the presence of English in the scheme of studies of Anglo- 
vernacular middle schools, their curricula do not differ widely from those of 
vernacular middle schools ; and the courses have since been further assimilated 
by the introduction of the vernacular medium in subjects other than English 
in the middle departments of Anglo- vernacular schools.^ This change howerer 
took place after the close of the quinquennium under review. At its commence- 
ment a revised curriculum for Anglo-vernacular schools came into force, the 
most important features of which are a curtailment in the number of school 
hours, latitude in the choice of text-books, the definite prescription of the 
direct method in English teaching, the introduction of drawing as a compulsory 
subject, and the amalgamation of science with geography as a single subject 
in the middle department. These changes were facilitated by the appoint- 
ment of two special Inspectors, Mr. J. T. Buchanan for drawing and manual 
traimng and Lala Batan Lai for science. The revised curriculum seems to 
have met with general approval and it is noteworthy that after five years* 
working the educational conference which met m Lahore this year suggested 
only a few minor changes in it, apart from the change of medium to which 
reference has been made above. Criticism is often made of the number of 
subjects in the school curriculum as tending to overwork the boys But it is 
not variety but monotony that produces brain fag. Two consecutive hours 
devoted to one subject are much more likely to result in lethargy and lack of 
interest than three periods of forty minutes devoted to three separate subjects. 

Mr. Crosse, the Inspector of she Lahore Division, points out that the 
reduction in the number of school hours does not necessarily mean a relief 
for either pupils or teachers. He says : — 

“ The new curiiculum with its shorter hours of work has been much 
appreciated, but whether the reduction has been an unmixed blessing is very 
doubtful, as it has tended to overburden boys with unduly heavy home tasTrs 
which have to be checked continually.” 

The evils of home tasks were vividly portrayed by Mr. Wathen, then 
Inspector of Schools, Jullundur, in a note attached to the 1914-16 report. 

It is doubtful if many headmasters realise that a time-table is as 
essential for home tasks as for work done in school. Unless such a time-table 
is enforced, it is possible for the teacher of each subject which a boy takes 
during the day to set him a lengthy home task, in complete ignorance of the 
amount of home work set him by his other masters. More attention might be 
directed to this important part of school work. 

36 . Inspectors concur in thinking that there has been a general improve- 
ment in the methods of teaching, more especially in the teaching of English. 
The direct method of language teaching is now better understood, and with 
understanding has come appreciation, so that headmasters, who had viewed 
its introduction with 'distrust not many years ago, spoke enthusiasticaUy 
in its favour at'the recent educational conference in Lahore. 

The Inspectors of Dmwing and Science held classes for teachers at 
various centres and their efforts to introduce modem and practical methods 
in the teaching of these subjects have been very successful. 

A manual training centre was also opened by Mr. Buchanan in Lahore 
' in 1916. The idea of manual training is new to our secondary schools, but 
I evidences are not wanting that the subject may be vndely introduced. The 

*; progress achieved in these non-literary subjects is all to the good. 
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“ On the other hand,” to quote Sardar Sahib Bhai Hari Singh, Inspector 
of Multan, “ the pass>percentage fetish and the University Bzaxniner’s demand 
for brief answers in set forms continue to hold their sway over the teacher 
and the taught. K o wonder then that the professional compilers of ‘ notes,’ 
* glossaries,’ ‘ epitomes ’ and ‘ keys ’ are plying a brisk trade The head- 
naasters assure me that they discourage the use of these artificial and baneful 
aids. But so long as the oit-denounced ‘ cram ’ and ‘ grind ’ are found to pay, 
no outward checks can keep the easy victims from the tempting morsel ” 

36. There can be no remedy for these evils so long as the system esasts 
by which not only at the close of the school course, but even at the close of each 
school-year, the attainments of a boy are judged solely on the results of written 
examinations, no account beinj? taken of the evidences of industry and ability 
which he has shown throughout the year. 

On the subject of the internal or house and promotion examinations 
Mr. Wyatt, the Rawalpindi Inspector, Tuntts: — “The influence which good 
questions may exercise over the methods of teaching is very little realised, and 
few if any of the headmasters moderate the question papers with this end in 
view. Often the papers are badly printed and misspelt and the marking is 
hasty and uneven in standard.” 

A movencent for the reform of the purely external examination at the 
end of the course was initiated during the quinquennium, in the shape of a 
proposal to institute a Joint Matriculation and School Final Board whose duty 
it should be to adapt the examination to the needs of the schools and scholars. 
The proposal met with considerable opposition and is still under discussion. 

“ 'Ihe opposition to the scheme appeared chiefly tp be due to the idea 
that its adoption would a) result in a gradual but inevitable loss of University 
control of the examination, and (b) open the way to certain innovations with 
which the award of a school final certificate was thought to be associated, and 
which were regarded with some c'istrust, e.^., the assigning of value to school 
records in lieu of, or in addition to, a public examination, for the award of a 
certificate.” (Appendix to Syndicate Proceedings of October 13th, 1916.) 

It is to be hoped that the coming quinquennium will see the introduc- 
tion of this much needed reform. 

Meanwhile the tendency of the general public to judge a school solely 
by the results which it obtains at the Matriculation examination seems to be 
steadily increasing. 

“ If the school does exceptionally well in the Matriculation examina- 
tion,” says one Inspector, “ there is at once a rush of boys to that school and for 
some time in the streets and in the homes of the people it is the chief topic of 
the day.” 

37. Small wonder is it then that the energies of the headmasters are 
chiefly devoted to the preparation of this class ; and that Inspectors without 
exception comment on the lack of supervision exercised by them over the 
work of the junior classes. 

The Inspector of the Rawalpindi Division says : — 

“ Far too often I have found the headmaster, though capable of better 
things, content to do his daily round of so-called supervision without any 
deliberate or systematic aim. His control is neither definite nor thorough. 
There is no regular check of each teacher’s teaching (except such as the 
internal examination affords), no evidence of guidance as to methods, no 
attempt to stamp any particular character upon the work in any subject or on 
the school as a whole or to bring the 'teaching in any particular subject into 
harmony and continuity in successive classes. Syllabuses have been perfunc- 
torily prepared and are seldom the result of real thought or adapted to the 
opport^ties and needs of the locality. Records kept of the work by head- 
masters or asristants, if kept at all, have been formal and uninformative : and 
care over awa.!! matters— the blackness of the blackboard, the use of charts 
danging in the class rooms, the keeping of ventilators open, the seating of 
hupils with regard to sight or size— has been generally absent.” 




HeadmaftaiU 
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This is a strong indictment; but as the Inspector himself admits, the 
fatdt lies not so much with the teachers as with the system. So long as the 
success of a school depends chiefly on the examination results obtained in its 
highest class, there can he little incentive to ambition on the part of the junior 
masters, the majority of whose pupils, as can be seen from table X appended 
to this report, do not even reach the High department 

38. That there is a marked improvement in the quality of the work in all 
departments may be ascribed partly to the efforts of the inspecting staff, partly 
to the pressure of the grant in-aid rules, which demand a certain minimum of 
efficiency as a qualification for grant-in-aid, and partly to the increased 
efficiency of the teaching start. 

The percentage of trained teachers has increased very largely. 


The following figures for High and Middle schools arc taken from 
general table IX in which further details can be found : — 



Middll Schools 

High Schools. 


1911-12 

1916-17 

! 

19 1-12. 

1910-17. 

1 




* 

Ti ai iipd te*?cliers . . 

1,'84 

2,’ 54. 

1,122 1 

1,6 2 

XJnfciained trao"^ eis 

932 

1,U0 

985 

1,018 


"frciP Ibp above ta le il will be seen that the percentage o trained 
teachers in secondary schools has increased from oji to 65. 

The TDCi^rsc ifl ihe nur^ber of tjaince* teachers is of cou^-se due lo the 
increase in the niinr«ber oi s^udenrs who unders-o Weiring, to which rel<>rpnc3 is 
made in Cl aptfr YJ". Tnis increase in turn is due to the growing populaihy of 
the tc ching pioiession for 'his %ere may be given tn o main leasons. Mist, 
shai to whicQ reference ha® alieady been made in paragraph «U of this chapter, 
name''7 I le laigt*r m^tpui of graduates and vndergradaatos from colleges ; the 
second lea on is .lie ir^^reased emoluments oi the teaching orolesoion. The 
slatemoa*- below .. ay be of intciesi — 
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1 
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:.i 3 

5 
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17 
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77 
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92 ' 
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Drawing over Es. 60 and under 

19 

127 

3 

197 

Es. 100 





Drawing over Es, 1 00 .. j 

1 

60 


162 

Total number of teaqhers 

i 

>Mn-i s ee « 4 4 ■TV i ^ V . 
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t 1 •. 

889 

-i » A 

816 

606 ' 


nr B.^Whil8 all aided Higli whoohliava l<>w8r primaiy depftitofntg. seyawl 
Bot s heBoe the large ntunber (a lev raid veniaaalar teaweis m the roimer class of school 


The pay of tubers of oriental languages, a very deserving section erf 
, 1 the teaching profesmon, is still low. 
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89. The improvement in the rates of pay given to teachers in aided 
high schools is partly due to an alteration in the grant-in-aid rules by which 
st^ grants, «.e., grants towards the salaries of trained teachers, are now 
assessed at one-third instead of one -fifth of their salaries. These rules are 
on the whole working well, though some redistribution in the rates of grants 
between the different departments may be desirable. 

Mr. "Wyatt, the Eawalpindi Inspector, suggests that the assessment of 
grants triennially instead of annually in the case of well established institutions 
might save Inspectors’ unnecessary labour, and allow them greater freedom in 
conducting their inspections, while at the same time assuring the schools of a 
certain fixity of income. There appears to me much to be said for this 
proposal. 

40. The migration of teachers from school to school is still too common ; 
but this evil will be largely remedied by the general establishment of provident 
funds. There has been a rapid increase in the number of such funds during 
the quinquennium ; indeed Mr. Crosse reports that of 107 secondary schools 
in the Lahore Division only 17 schools have not established provident funds 
for their staffs. The question of issuing model rules for the guidance of aided 
schools in this matter, as also that of providing special grants towards their 
maintenance from Provincial revenues, is now under consideration. 

41. It is to be feared that Government schools haye not set a very good 
example in the matter of stability of staff : the promotion of any teacher to 
a higher grade generally involving his transfer to another ‘"ohool. It is not 
very easy to see how this difficulty can be overcome. In other respects the 
Government hi^h schools may fairly claim to have fulfilled their object by 
setting a high standard of secondary school education at each district bead- 
quarters tor privstely-managed institutions to follow. Among other particularly 
successful institutions may be mentioned the Central Model School, Lahore, 
and the Government Schools at Amritsar and Hoshiarpur. 

42. The re-housing of Government schools has been one of the features of 
the quinquen-iium 

Pine new school buildings, according to a modern type plan, have 
been erected at Jnllundur, Gujrat, Campbellpur, Gujranwala, Gurdaspur, 
Sialkot, Lyallpur, Dera Ghazi Khan, Montgomery and Ho'hiarpur while 
projects for new buildings for the Government High Schools at Ambala, 
Perozepore and Multan have been initiated and will shortly be carried out 

The claim put forward in the annual report for 1913-3 4 that “ the Punjab 
will shortly be equipped with a set of Government high school buildings which 
should challenge comparison with those of any other Province ” is justified by 
the advance already made, though the rate of progress has necessarily been 
retarded since the commencement of the war. 

The influence of these building operations for Government high schools 
has spread to the aided high schools in their vicinity. Although these schools 
too have been adversely affected by recent events, and subscriptions to other 
than war objects have inevitably been curtailed, yet a number of fine school 
buildings have been erected for aided schools during the quinquennium, it is 
sufficient to instance the D. A.-V. and Islamia Schools at Ambala and Eawal- 
pindi, and the Khalsa School at Ludhiana. 

43. Building operations have not been confined to the provision of class 
room accommodation. New hostels have been erected for the Government 
High Schools at Hissar, Gujranwala, Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, Dharmsala, Dera 
Ghazi Khan and LyaUpm, while among other aided institutions which have 
foEowed suit may be mentioned the Arya Samaj Schools of Hoshiarpur, Jullun- 
dur and Ludhiana, the Dev Samaj School at Moga and the Khalsa School at 
Ludhiana. 

Accommodation is still generally insufficient in view of the growing 
demapd, and this is ;partioularly true of board middle schools which are fed by 
Idle primary schools in the vicinity. 
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The establishment of denominational hostels at certain centres deserves 
mention ; such are those maintained by the Ahirs and Bhargawa* of Rewaii, 
the Rajpnts of Ambala and the Sikhs of Eupar. Half a dozen hostels of this 
class are supported by different communities in the Lyallpur District. 

The new hostel buildings are both commodious and hygienic and, as 
Mr. Crosse observes, “ hostel life in most of the schools has become quite com- 
fortable. Iiarge and airy dormitories are well equipped with requisite furni- 
ture ; a copious supply of water for drinking and bathing is available for all. 
Dining rooms, reading rooms and play-grounds have been attached to these 
institutions and senior masters, as superintendents, look after the comfort, 
health, character and study of the boarders. Free medical attendance is usually 
available when required.” 

Mr Wyatt of Bawalpindi also speaks in favourable terms of the con- 
duct of the large urban hostels, but paints a less attractive picture of the 
nostels attached to board middle schools, where there is often little attempt to 
follow the elaborate time-tables affixed to the portals Unfortunately the num- 
ber of specially designed hostels is still comparatively small and the majority 
of boarders are accommodated in hired houses. Of the condition of these 
boarding-houses the medical inspectors draw a gloomy picture, emphasing 
especially the over-crowding, poor lighting and insufficient feeding. In the 
best hostels the unsatisfactory features are the lack of varieiy of in-door occupa- 
tion and the excessive study, especially as examinations approach, allowed by 
the superintendents. 

In other respects these officials are reported to do their work well ; and 
the increased aUowances now offered in Grovernment schools for superintend- 
ence attract senior masters to undertake this duty. 

sdjcsi JnspecSon. 44 . The health of boarders is generally better than that of day scholars ; 

but efforts have been made during the quinquennium to supervise the 
health of aU scholars attending secondary schooL. A resolution was passed 
at the Punjab Sanitary Conference held in August 1913 to the effect 
that the Provincial Medical Department should be utilised as far as pos- 
sible for the inspection of schools and scholars. Accordingly in 191 % six 
assistant surgeons were appointed as medical inspectors of schools, one to each 
division, and one in special charge of the Government institutions (colleges 
and schools) in Lahore. The medical inspector visits once a year every 
Government, board and aided Anglo- vernacular secondary school in his 
division and conducts a physical examination of each pupil reading in the 
secondary department. The results of the inspections of the school premises 
are recorded in a register kept for the purpose, while medical history cards are 
kept for each boy inspected. When the boy leaves school for good his card is 
filed in the Inspector’s office and it is hoped that valuable statistical results 
may be obtained from these records. In any case in which a serious defect or 
ailment is detected the parent is notified and advised to take his child to the 
local disjiensary for treatment For it has been decided that it is no part of 
the medical inspector’s duty to doctor the bo.vs ; "indeed it woidd be impossible 
for him to do so in the time at his disposal. Unfortunately the parents, being 
often ignorant villagers, pay little attention to the medical officer’s advice. 
More good might be done if the headmasters used their influence in support of 
the medical inspector : bur it is generally reported that headmasters do not 
realise their responsibility for the health of their pupils. From more than one 
division it is reported that medical history cards were locked up on the depar- 
ture of the medical inspector and not referred to until his next visit. 

Overstudy, lack of exercise and underfeeding are reported by all medical 
inspectors to be the chief causes of the poor standard of health among school 
boys. From 30 to 50 per cent, of the pupils examined were found to suffer 
from defective eyesight. The subject of health in schools is of such importance 
that I append the report of B. Mula Singh, late Medical Lispector, Ambala 
Division. (Appendix B ) Unfortunately this officer, with others, has been reed- 
led to military duty, aud there is little likelihood of their pl^es being filled 
I during the continuance of the wmr. . , 
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45. The lack of ph^jrsical exercise to which the medical iospectors 
refer is partly due to the difficulty of providiag adequate play-grounds for 
the new schools and scholars, especially in the neighbourhood of towns, 
where land is costly. But it is also largely due to the tradition which dies 
hard, that the chief function of school games is to turn out successful tourna- 
ment teams. The fallacy is indeed akin to that which dominates the school 
work. However, several Inspectors report that attempts are being made to 
organise games for junior pupils. Unless this can be done, there is Uttle value 
in school games. Inspectors also report an improvement in the spirit in which 
games are played ; and if there is occasional unfairness or ill-feeling, as often 
as not it is the teachers or managers that are to blame. 

An arrangement was entered into with the Young Men's Christian 
Association by which the services of Mr. J. S. Robson were secured as physical 
adviser. Mr. Robson held a course for drill instructors in Lahore last winter 
and also visited a number of schools. He has now drafted a new scheme of 
physical exercises based on scientific principles, which has been introduced in 
the schools where instructors are capable of putting it into effect. 

46. Of the moral training which pupils receive in school it is diffi- 
cult to speak with certainty. “In some of the best schools,” Mr. Wyatt 
reports, “ more or less definite attempts are made to infiuenee the pupil’s 
character. The private sajpng of prayers, the encouragement of mutual help 
(as in times of illness), special addresses or sermons, the award of prizes for 
good conduct, and deliberate appeals to the parents are amongst measures 
adopted here and there.” 

One of the most common forms of indiscipline is the bringing of reck- 
less and unfounded charges by pupils, not always without the knowledge of 
other members of the staff, against any master who has had occasion to report 
or punish them. Anonymous and pseudonymous letters addressed to those in 
authority are a favourite form of attack. This evil habit among pupils can 
only arise &om a lack of proper respect for their teachers, who on the 
other hand complain that parents do not help them to maintain their authority, 
and indeed show little interest in their sons’ life at school except when the 
questicin of annual promotion arises. 

47. It would be impossible to close this chapter without a reference 
to the splendid response made by the teachers and pupils of the Punjab 
secondary schools to appeals made to tnem on behalf of the war. To 
the Imperial Belief Pund and the Punjab Aeroplane Fund contributions 
poured in from teachers, from schools and even from separate classes. Teachers 
Wve invested largely in the war loan, and though this was obviously impossible 
for school boys, a suggestion by Mr. Tydeman of the Central Model School that 
parents might by monthly payments buy postal certificates for their sons 
resulted in an immediate and unexpected response. The whole of the staff at 
once announced their intention of co-operating and over 600 students applied 
for one or more cash certificates. Monthly instalments are still being received 
&om 373 b<^ and the total result of the subscription from the school so far is 
Rs. 6,820 ; and it is expected that the final amount will not be less than 
Rs. 10,000. 

Apart from pecuniary contributions, the secondary schools have fur- 
nished their quota to the fighting forces of the Crown. In the Rawalpindi 
Division alone the number of teachers and pupils of secondaiy schools who 
have enlisted is nearly one thousand. 


CHAPTER V. 


PaniAET Education — (Boys). 

48. The total number of primary schools for boys in the Province at 
the close of the year 1916-17 was 4,918 with an attendance of 246,628 scholars. 

In the last year of the preening quinqffenniyun a five-year scheme 
for the expansion of primary education, based on estimates received from 
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tte different districts, had been submitted to the Government of India, ^ It 
provided for an increase of about 560 primary schools annually. A revised 
programme was submitted in 1914 in which an increase of 1,^00 schools during 
the next three years was proposed. The estimates sent in from districts 
were, as stated in the report for 1911-12, coloured by the pre-possessions of the 
authorities concerned; and the actual expansion has not followed the pro- 
grammes submitted. 


The number of schools opened annually during the 
as follows : — 

quinquennium 

, 1912-13 ... 

273 

1913-14 

468 

1914-15 

894 

1913-16 

206 

1916-17 ... . . 

l09 


amounting to an increase of 1,6(»0 schools in all involving an increase of 66,1G3 
pupils falling off in tbe number of new schools in the last two 

years is due to the gradual exhaustion of the Imperial grants for primary 
education During the preceding quinquennium, when there were no Imperial 
grants, there was an increase of only 263 schools and 3 ",934 pupils. It will 
thus bo seen that while six times as many schools were opened during the 
last quiaqcnnium, the increase in the number of pupils was only double that 
ol the preceding jieriod It is not easy to account for this phenomenon ; but 
one reason for it may be the very large number of new aided elementary 
schools included in the last figures, amounting to 590 out of 1,600. Schools 
of this class are not so well attended as board schools ; and, when opened in 
proximity to a board school, draw on the same pupils, and do not add much 
to the school-going population. The net result of one public school per 6*7 
towns and villages against one per 9'8 towns and villages in 1911 -12 is satis- 
factory 

The rate of expansion in the various oistricts has been very uneven 
and has depended partly on the financial conditions of district boards, partly 
or the interest taken in education by the local authorities. The figures foi 
the lollowing districts may be contrasted : - 

Lyallpur 161 new schools, Jhang 34, Shahpur 129, Jhelum 25, Sialkot 
*84, Amritsar 27, Kangra 80, Ludhiana 23 

lioasd ana aided 49. Not Only has the rate of expansion varied, but the methods have 

elementary achooU ^IsO Varied. 

Some boards,, notably Gujrat, Jhelum and Kangra. have rehed chiefly 
on aided schools, while in other districts, e.g., Shahpur and Rohtak. the advance 
ha« been mainly by moans of board schools. j.here can be no question that 
the latter class of institution is not only more efficient but actually more 
popular- with the rural population. A board school is usually better housed, 
bett u* staffed, and much better equippe ' than an aided elementary school. 
The toacher is under the direct control of the local board and can be trans- 
ferred if ho proves unsuitable o? unacceptable to the neighbourhood. Whereas 
the teacher of an aided school is not transferable, and so long as he maintains 
a sufficiently high stan lard ol instruction to deserve a grant, is independent 
of autliority. But the aided elementary i^hool is much cheaper than the 
board school, involving as it does no expenditure on b uldings and equipment ; 
so that the temptation has been strong for boards anxious to extend primary 
education»in their districts to rely chiefly on this class of school for the expan- 
sion and to sacrifioe the quality of education to the quantity. A circular on 
the subject was issued after the close of the quinquennium and it will be dis- 
cussed at a committee on district board finance, which will meet in October 
of this year. 

The^increase in the number of elementary schools, either aided or seek- 
ing aid, is in no small measure due to the revision of the grant-in-aid rules, 
permitting of much large® grants being offered to such institutions. This 
/ change came about at the close of the lash quinquennium, so that, while in 


I 
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that period there was only an increase of 17 aided schools and of 5,945 in the 
number of pupils attending them, during the'past fire years they haveiAreased 
by 690 with an inor^eof 23,184 in the attendance. These figures are signi- 
ficant of the increasing demand for education in rural areas. 

50. The enhanced grants for elementary schools were offered in order 
to tempt maktabs, mullah schools and other institutions of a reH^ious character 
to add some instruction in secular subjects to their curricula and thus to come 
into the educational system. The change, howerer, has failed in its object. 
Very few of the new aided elementary schools were originally of a reli- 
^ous character ; and the maktabs and Quran schools continue on their old 
lines. But the higher grants have tempted youths with a smattering of 
education, too often ‘ primary passes ’ who have lost their taste for agri- 
culture, to open venture schools in hopes of recognition and grant. 

The Inspector of the Kawalpindi Division, where no less than 62 per 
cent, of the recognised primary schools are of the aided elementary class, 
writes ; — “ Teachers of this type are not always a healthy infiuence and the award 
of grant to these so-called ‘ indigenous ’ schools has been too indiscriminate, 
sometimes in disregard of the requirements of different localities or of what 
the district board could afford. On the other hand, especially in districts, 
where they have been guided and encouraged, teachers in some of these 
schools teach as efficiently as board school teachers, and it has been possible 
to assimilate theit curriculum to that of board schools and to admit pupils from 
them to Middle departments.” 

The grants to elementary schools are calculated primarily on the average 
attendance of pupils, and it is a regrettable but undeniable fact that the registers 
of such schools are frequently unreliable. On a recent visit to Kamal I was told 
by the District Inspector of one school of this kind, which, owing to a change 
of programme, he had visited two days before he was expected, only to find 
no teacher and no pupils. On enquiry from the villagers he learnt that the 
teacher lived some miles away and only turned up at the school once a week, 
marked the registers and went away. This is, it may be hoped, an extreme 
instance, but it is at least doubtful if many of the reputed pupils of aided 
elementary schools are receiving any regular education. 

It would also be an interesting if somewhat disheartening calculation to 
estimate how many of the 66,000 new pupils in primary schools belong to the 
category of ‘ volatile ’ infants as Mr. Wyatt calls them, i.e , small children who 
are sent intermittently to school to be out of harm’s way, and whose parents 
never intend to make scholars of them at all. The question is dealt with in 
a later paragraph Meanwhile it is to be feared that aU tjie money that 
has been spent in aiding elementry schools during the quinquennium has not 
been spent to the best advantage. 

61. The total direct expenditure on primary schools rose from Bs. 8,76,376 
to Es. 16,67,402 or by 78'8 per cent. Expenditure from Provincial revenues rose 
by 2i thousands or 19’2 per cent., while that from private sources by 69 per 
cent, to about Rs. 90,000. The chief increase, however, was in the expendi- 
ture by loc^ bodi^, owing to the contributions made to them from the Imperial 
grants. 

The system under which these grants were distributed to local bodies is 
described in Chapter U. 

52. They have been utilised partly in the opening of new schools, but 
chiefly in the improvement of teachers’ salaries. This was a much needed 
measure of reform. Under the i^hemes now adopted by all district boards 
no certificated teacher receives la&s than Rs. 12 if an assistant in a board 
school or ^s. 15 if a headmaster. The great majority of boards have intro- 
duced an incremental scale _of pay, running up to either Bs. 26 or Rs. 30 
per mensem for a headmaster. Brorident Punds have also been generally 
'hstabliriied. 

4i 
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A kirge number of headmasters, in fact about ono'sixtLi of the total 
number of elementary teachers, are in receipt of allowances varying from Es. 2 
to Es 10 per mensem as branch postmasters. A few draw allowances of 
Ee, 1 or Bs. 2 per mensem for the charge of cattle-pounds. 

Ihe post of headmaster of a board primary school, Rawing, if allows 
ances are included, some Bs. 20 a month, living in the neighbourhood of his 
native village, and except for some four or five inspection visits a year from 
educational, postal and other authorities, suffering from no excessive super- 
vision, is by no means an unenviable one for a village lad. 

Qtuiifieatu'si oi 63. It is not therefore a matter for surprise that although the number 

of Normal schools has increased from five to ten, there has been no dearth 
of applicants for admission. An exception is the Eawalpindi Division, where 
the diffloulties of recruitment have been partly due to the insufficient number 
of vernacular middle schools, from which candidates for Normal schools are 
drawn. Of those boys who pass the vernacular middle examination every 
year, about one-third proceed to High schools, and about one-third take other 
vernaoular posts, {e g., patwarships) or return to their hereditary avocations, 
leaving only one-third available for the teaching profession. With the 
increase in the number of primary schools, the need for a proportionate 
increase in the numbor of vemaciilai middle schools must not be overlooked. 

There were altogether 9,868 teachei^ employed in primary schools 
of all kinds. Of these no less than 5,150 were trained and certificated. The 
corresponding figures for 1911-12 are 6,498 and 2,7)0, To meet the large 
demand for assistent teachers, training classes for primary passed youths were 
opened at a number of centres, ot which further mention is made in Chapter 
VI. Apart from the value of the training given, which varies considerably in 
accordance with tho efficiency of the masters employed, the cftect of these 
classes is to turn out a large number of youths who have definitely adopted the 
teaching profession. 

When one reads that in board schools rn the Multan Division 926 
teachers out of 1,192 are trained (is compared with 475 out of S73 in 1911-12j, 
and that in the Mianwali District the proportion ot certificated teachers is 
86 per cent , it must be ad T itted that gieat strides have been made in tho 
direction of staffing the boar 1 primary schools with properly qualified teachers. 
In the aided elementary schools the propoition of trained teachers is naturally 
much lower ; in the Jullundur Division tor example it is only 35 per cent. 

inrfnicttM. 64. As a result of the inciease in the proportion of trained teachers 

it is reasonable to expect that the quality of the instruct on in primary 
schools should have improved That this is the case is generally admitted 
and is indeed proved by the fact that, although 1,600 new schools have been 
opened, the majority of whose pupils must have joined the infant class, yet the 
proportion of pupils in the upper primary classes has increased from 17 to 20 per 
cent. On the other hand li some improvement is admitted, it is no less true 
that the quality of instruction in primary schools leaves much to bo desired. 
Praotioal subjects, such as nature study, mensuration and land records, 
are badly taught, while there is little intelligence shown in the teaching of 
^ Geography and tfrda composition. Many teachers are themselves ignorant 

of the system of native accounts which they are expected to teach; and 
Mr. Wright, the Jullundur Inspector, doubts the value of this subject of the 
curriculum. As he points out, ** a much simpler method is now used in the 
Co-operative Credit Banks which are being opened every year.” 

leaving aside detailed criticism pf the teaching, there must be 
” something wrong with a system under which nearly 161,0)0 children 
are found in the infant class (see General lable X) while the aggregate 
attendance in the two lowest school oksses, 228,649 (this figure includes girls) 
is ocmsiderably greater than half of the total attendance at educational institU' 
iions of all kinds, schools and colleges, in the Province. This phanomenon, it 
«aay be added, is not merely an inoident due to the rapid growth of education, 
as very aimfiat proportions will be found to have exited fof ifiih ^t ^ 

‘ ' ' 
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It is due* I believe, to three principal causes 

(a) l^e presence in the infant class of what Mr. Wyatt calls ‘ volatile 
and stagnant infants ’ Of the former class of children I have already spoken. 
It will always be with us, till that period, at present snfiSoiently remote, when 
a measxire of compulsory education reaches rural areas. It is not, however, 
confined to rural areas as Mr Wyatt reports that in the lower primary depart- 
ments of high schools it is common to find irregular attendance treated as the 
normal state of affairs. 

The oxistottoe of the stagnant class who, after two or more years’ inter- 
mittent education in the infant class, leave school without reaching the dignity 
of the second lower primary standard, is a blot on our educational system. It 
is due to : — 

(b) The impossible task which is expected of the master in charge of a 
single-teacher school. (It should be premised that the majority of prima^ 
schools in the Province are of this character, and the proportion will rise 
rapidly as the number of rural schools increases. The largest villages of the 
Province have abeady been provided with schools, and the primary schools of 
the future must he started in smallei centres of population.) 

There are five classes in an ordinary primary school, for lower primary 
schools are unpopular and rare (see paragraph 56) and there are nomi- 
nally five working hours in the school day. Presumably, therefore, if the five 
classes are in charge of a single master he should devote one hour a day to each 
class. But the numbeir and variety of subjects taken by the upper primary 
classes, the greater interest these subjects mve for the teacher, the importance 
attached to the attainmeuts nf the senior pupils by inspecting ofdoers, all these 
influences combined lead the teacher to devote a larger proportion of his time 
to the senior classes. Even when, in spite of departmental regulations, the 
school hours are prolonged to six or seven daring the day, it is rare that more 
than an hour of the teacher’s time is devoted to the infant class. 

(c) But this is not all. Were the children of the infant class taken 
by the master, even for an hour a day in one section or two sections for class 
teaching, some daily progress mi^ht result. But admissions are made to the 
infant olass at all periods of the school-year so that children are to be found in 
this olass at aU the initial stages of instruction. Mr. Wyatt, the Rawalpindi 
Inspector, is attempting to restrict the admission of pupils into the infant 
class to one period of the school year ; and it is hoped that his efforts may 

E rove successful so far as town schools are oonoerned ; but there is little likeli- 
ood of such an innovation being accepted by parents in rural areas This 
restriction, indeed, has not yet been found practicable in England. 

In an ordinary village school containing some forty boys under one 
master, the infant class will consist of about twenty children (the proportion 
is often larger), and for purposes of instructiou they may be divided into five of 
fflx groups according to the stage which they have reached ; though in schools 
under old-fashioned teachers they are often taken individually. If the total 
amount of time devoted by the teacher to the olass daily is one hour, it is clear 
that the time devoted to each child in the class during the day is not more 
than ten minutes. Now, while the children of the upper classes, who can read 
and write, are able to study books, do exercises, and in some measure to educate 
themselves, the children oi the infant (fiass are wholly dependent on the teacher 
for any learning they may acquire in sifiiooL They consequently spend most 
of the day reading and re-reading or writing and re-writing (sometimes under the 
supervision of a ‘ monitor ’) the few letters which the master may have painted 
out to them at his last visit to the olass. Their chief duty, at an age when 
nature would expect them to he exercising their limbs and. their voices, is to 
sit as still as possible and not to disturb the lessons of the senior classes. Is it 
a matter for wonder that habits of apathy and mental inertia are engendered ? 
And that boys w4iose early education has begun on these lines should show a 
of keenness and ori^ality when th^ reach the stige when sudi qutdi- 
ties are expected in their work ? ' 
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I have dwelt at some length on this question because it a^^pears to me 
of the first importance at the present time, when the need for a wide diffusion 
of primary education is generally recognized, and when eyen projects of com* 
pulsion are under consideration. The mere multiplication of small single- 
teacher schools, tile great majority of whose pupfis will not reach the upper 
primary stage, will have little effect in breaking down illiteracy. If the 
foundations of our educational system are nqt to be laid on a shifting sand, of 
casual attendance and a stagnant morass of neglected ignorance, the teaching 
of the lower primaiy classes must bo ladically reformed. Towards this reform 
I suggest three steps : — 

{a) Insistence on the provision of two teachers for any five-class 
school : a single-teacher school should not attempt instruction above the 
fourth primary standaid. Even four classes are more than one teacher can 
easily handle; but experience has shown that a good trained teacher following 
a set time-taible cm keep four classes occupied, while it is quite impossible for 
any man single-handed to manage five. To provide two teachers for every 
primary school would not only be very costly, but, ii the following measure 
is carried out, should be unnecessary. 

(6) Improvement in the methods of teaching Eor example, {^) for 
the individual system of teaching in the infant class the class or section 
system should be substituted ; {w) the primary teacher should be taught how 
to manage three or four classes at once ; and '%ii) methods of teaching individual 
subjects should be improved ; in the initial stages of teaching reading for 
instance, a method is still followed which was abolished, forty-five years ago 
by law in Prussia and which has long been obsolete in other countries. 

Improvement in the methods of teaching involves reconstruction of the 
work of the normal schools in order to bring them moie into touch with the 
practical needs of the elemental y school teacher. The question is dealt with 
m Chapter VI. 

(c) Greater attention to the lower primary classes on the part of 
inspecting officers. Without this, little good will result from the previous 
suggestion. Not only must the teacher learn how to handle his classes, but 
inspecting officers must see that he carries out his instiuotions At present, 
the inspection of primary schools is far from satisfactoiy. Attention is mainly 
devoted to tne few boys who have reached the top classes. 

The senior inspecting staft is too busy inspecting secondary or Anglo- 
vernacular schools to devote sufficient attention to primary education. Until 
the Divisional Inspector can find time to take a personal interest in primary 
schools, it is unlikely that his assistants will realize the importance of this 
branch of education. It is an unfortunate circumstance that the great 
majority of the subordinate inspecting staff, to whom falls the duty of inspect- 
ing rur^ schools, does not belong to the rural classes ; a point which was 
discussed at the recent conference at Simla on agricultural education. 

Md 66. There is another aspect of this question to which insufficient atten- 

““ “ tion is paid, 4.e., the effect of improved teaching on the popularity of rural schools. 

Eor the indifference of the agriculturist to education three reasons are 
generally ass^ned : — (a) His conservatism, his inability to see the advantages 

of edui^tion for a boy destined to become a farmer ; (&) his disinclination to 
spare the services of his children from field work ; (<)) the unsuitability of 
the primary school curriculum. 

(a) Of the validity of the first reason there can be no question. A 
similar prejudice is fouud in every rural society in the world. There are, 
however, strong evidences that it is losing its hold, not the least of which is the 
growing demand for new schools in rural areas. It stiU coptitutes, and always 
will oonstitatei the chief obstacle to educational expansion among agri- 
ntdtansta ^ 
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To tMs conservative class of parent must be assigned the man who 
sends his son to school In the hope that he may obtain Government employ- 
ment. He sees in education only an outlet from the work of the farm. He is 
thus described by Mr. Wright, Inspector of the Jullundur Division ; — “ In a 
family the father arranges that one or two of his sons shall go to school and 
diall be given facilities to continue their education up to aim ist any standard, 
but that his other sons shall continue the ancestral employment without 
even the modicum of education given in elementary schools He has not 
yet realised the need of education for his own work, and very often the 
boys attending school are better clothed and better fed than the other sons 
of the family, who are employed in the fields. And not seldom is it found 
that boys attending the school are not required to take any real part in their 
father’s agricultural operations. ” 

(b) The importance of the second reason has to my mind been greatly 
over-estimated. Children are admitted to school at the age of five, and the 
economic value of a boy under seven years of age even to the poorest cultivator 
must be infinitesimal. Indeed, one can see from the number of casual pupils 
in the infant class that parents are in many cases only too glad to be relieved 
of the charge of their small children during the day. 

Attempts have been made by the introduction of half-day time-tables to 

S ermit of school boys being utilised on farm work during part of the school 
ay. These have met with little or no success. The Ambala Inspector reports 
that in the Simla and Ambala Districts the experiment was given up as 
impracticable ; that in Hissar after a year’s trial in 1913-14 it was abandoned, 
but is again being tried, hitherto without success. “ In Karnal and Gurgaon 
Districts it is reported to be working fairly well.” 

It is obvious that if scant attention is paid to new comers during a 
five-hour school day, the amount of time that a teacher will devote to them 
during a half-day will be negligible. And, if a cultivator so far overcomes his 
conservatism as to send his boy to school at all, he wants him to learn 
I deal with this point latter. 

(e) It is doubtful if any alteration in the subjects of study in primary 
schools would have any noticeable effect on school attendance The agricul- 
turist who sends his boy to school regularly, does so that he may receive 
education, by which he understands reading, writing and arithmetic. If Gov- 
ernment in its wisdom insists that geography and nature study should also be 
taught he accepts these subjects as part of the school routine. Indeed the 
boy cultivator is quite prepared to learn under the heading of nature study 
that a horse is used for riding, that sugar is sweet (especially if the teacher fresh 
from the induotire methods of the normal school requires him to taste it before 
giving a judgment) and to consider the acquisition of similar facts, with 
which he is perfectly familiar, a part of education. 

This is not to say that it might not be desirable in the best interests of 
education to brit^ the work of a rural school more closely into touch with 
its surroundings This might be done by making the arithmetic work deal 
with problems which would be met with in the life of an agriculturist, by 
making the nature study local and provincial, and by the inclusion in the 
earlier reading-books of lessons deaung with rural subjects. This principle 
should not, however, be carried too far, for one of the chief functions of a 
school should be to widen the mental horizon of the pupils. 

Any such changes will not materially, affect the attendance at rural 
primary schools. Indeed, any radical differentiation between the curricula of 
rural and town schools Will only affect the attendance at the former adversely. 
The special atonundari schools which used to be maintained in rural ar^s 
^failed completely to attract the agriculturist who resented his sons being 
-deprived of the chances open to toWn pupils. Eor similar reasous lower primaaiy 
iatSiooiB are unpopular and soon add%pper primary dames. 
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BniJcUnga. 


The real cause, auart from the natural conservatism of the cultivator, 
for the unpopularity of education in rural areas is, I am &mly c(mvmced, the 
inefficiency of the schools. The reasons for this inefficiency I have already 
given in paragraph 55. 

Any agriculturist, who has sufficiently advanced ideas^ to send his son 
to school for education, sufficient intelligence to be dissatisfied with a 
system which condemns the boy to sit idle in school for hours. When after a 
year’s attendance he finds that the boy has not finished learning the alphabet, 
it is not surprising that he withdraws him from school. It is the rule and 
not the exception that a boy diould take two years to obtain promotion to the 
second primary class. General Table X shows 23,349 children in the first 
class between the ages of 5 and 6, but only 2,872 in the second class between 
6 and 7 years of age. 


The following figures supplied by Mr. Wyatt for the Rawalpindi Divi- 
sion are instructive — 

Average age. 

Infant class ... ... ... 7'7 

2nd and 3rd classes ... ... 10‘6 

4th and 5th classes ... ... 12*5 


The average age is, no doubt, raised by the late admission of a certmn number 
of Muhammadan boys who have previously attended Muktabs or Masjids for 
religious instruction. Rut making all due allowances the average age is much 
too high. 


Lest any one should deduce from the above remarks that primary 
education in the Punjab is in a bad way, it is oaly just to add that it does not 
compare at aU unfavourably with that in other Provinces. The number of 
trained teachers, and certainly their attainments, are as high as in any other 
Province. The rates of salary for elementary teachers are higher than else- 
where in India. The schools are well equipped and considerable progress has 
been made during the quinquennium in providing them with proper build- 
ings. 


67. In this matter the Multan Division with 182 new primary school 
buildings to its credit stands first, Jullundur following with 120 new buildings. 
The Lyallpur District alone constructed 129 new school houses, aud there 
was also considerable activity in the Perozepore District. Yet the need 
for suitable school buildings throughout the Province is stiU very great. As 
was observed in the Annual Report for 1913-14 : “ An indefinite amount could 
be spent on building school-houses. ” The following typical figures for board 
schools held in rented or borrowed buildings are supplied by Mr. Crosse for 
the Lahore Division. Lahore 46 out of 117, Amritsar 26 out of 111, Sialkot 
71 out of lh2, Gujranwala 64 out of 148. _ “ Most of these private houses are 
ill-ventilated, badly lit and inadequate in size. Most of the aided schools are 
still held in masjids, shivalas, dharmsalas or even in the open air on the road- 
side. ” 


Great divergence of opioion is still found as to the proper form of 
building for a vills^e primary school. Pew would be founa to justify the 
expenditure of a large sum on a primary school building. On the other 
hand the advocates of cheap kuchcba school-houses overlook the fact that 
such buildings in a short time double their Initial cost in repairs, which form 
no inconsiderable tax on the annual rwouroes of District Boards. The open 
shelter or shady tree, whose cheapness forms its chief attraction, see^ 
peculiarly unsuitable to a climate where duststorms are not in^queat’^d 
the variations in temperature are so extreme asj in the Punjab. , It ip* soi^e- 
times supported on the score of health, but wheve open air seliqplauare^^* 
dojoted the olothini^ ol tike chilllren is adapted to the weather. ' ** In Amenoan. 
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* roof-garden ’ sohools, wMoh are open all the year round ” to quote from a 
medical report, “ lessons are carried on when the temperature of the 
‘ class-room ’ is considerably below zero, but in that case the dhildren are pro- 
vided with f ors, and proper provision is made for adequate feeding. ” Although 
the cold is not so extreme in the Punjab, it is sufficiently intense and neither 
furs nor feeding can be expected from a district board. 

The solution seems to lie in the provision of decent but not too ex^n- 
sive schopl* houses for all well established board schools. Eoughly speaking, 
from twenty to twenty-five rupees per boy in average attendance may be 
taken as a basis for an estimate in normal times. A well built school-house 
is iu itself an educative infiuence, and certainly adds considerably to the 
prestige of the school and the teacher. It is difficult for a teacher to take a 
proper pride in a school conducted in a mud tenement. 

68. Professor G. S. Ohowla of the Government ObUege, Lahore, Duration of whooi 
has made some very interesting calculations as to the average duration of 
school life in the Punjab. He used the method of calculation adopted 
by the Government of India in its last quinquennial report, and also those 
methods suggested by Professor littlehailes of Madras. Por none of these 
methods did he find the data complete and there was consequently some 
variation in the results. But there seemed little doubt that the correct 
i^re was between 3'5 years and 4 years, which corresponds with the 
Government of India’s calculation for the whole of India. The importance 
therefore of making school work as efficient as possible in the tot four 
classes is evident. 


OHAPTEE VI. 

Tee Tbaieing- oe Teaceees. 

63. The chief institution for the training of teachers for boys’ schools number ana kinds 
in the Punjab is the Central Training College. Until the quinquennium under o*sa*ytntions. 

. review it was the only institution that provided training for secondary teachers. 

A few training classes for junior English teachers have been opened to supple- 
ment its work, but it still remains the only source of supply for English- 
trained teachers for the senior classes of High schools and for the higher grade 
of vernacular teachers. 

Teachers for primary schools are trained at normal schools which have 
increased in number during the quinquennium from five to ten, while training 
classes for students of an inferior standard have been opened at a number m 
centres to supply local and immediate needs. 

"Women teachers for girls’ secondary schools are trained in the Kinnaird 
High School for Girls, though a few attend the men’s classes at the Central 
Training College. Teachers for primary girls’ schools are trained at the 
Normal School for Women at Lahore, the work of which has been supplement- 
ed by the opening of a certain number of local training classes in 1916. 

Eor European schools women teachers are trained at St. Bede’s College 
RiTwIfl., while men are trained at the Government Training Class, Sanawar. 

It will thus be seen that the Punjab has a weE-organized system 
for the professional training of its teachers. The head and centre of this 
system (if European institutions are excluded) is the Central Training College. 

The Principal or the Collie is also Inspector of Normal Schools ; and the 
instructors of the various normal schools and training classes have« ^emselves 
received their professional training at this College. But if the system is good 
it is capable of very considerable expansion, and such expansion is now 
becoming a noiatter of urgent necessity. This question is dealt with in a later 
paragraph. 
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of rtu- 60. The number of students undergoing training at the close of the year 

19i6-17 is as follows, the figures being compared with those for 1911-12 : — 


— 



1911-12. 

1916-17. 

Men. 





fBaclieloi* of Teaching ... 



34 

4S 

High grade English ... j 



27 

43 

( Senior Anglo-yernacular 


• •e 

r Junior Anglo-vemaoular 


M. 

88 

110 

Loyrei grade English ... < 





(.Local-tiained ... 


••• 


20 

Higher grade Vernacular ... Senior Vernacular 

• •• 


81 

82 

r Junior Vernacular ... 

• •• 

• • 

416 

776 

Lower grade Vernacular ... j 





^Local-tiained 



37 

94 

Women. 





f Bachelor of Teaching ... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

High grade English ... j 





C Senior Anglo'vemacular 

... 



i 

C Junior Anglo-vernacular 

1*1 

*«• ; 

2 

10 

Lower giade English ... < 





(Local-tiaiued 

••• 


... 

- 

C Senior Vernacular 

••• 


6 

22 

Higher grade Vernacular j 





^Local-trained 

... 

j 

16 

2 

r Junior Vernacular 


tee 

15 

58 

Lowei giade Vernacular ••• < 



1 


(.Local-trained 

... 

at* 

9 j 

132 

^ luBOPEANS. 





"Women ... •«. 

• M 


30 

1 

38 

Dfen .a. a«. eoc ••• 

••• 

»•« 

15 

13 


It may be of interest to note the qualifications required for each of 

student, and the nature of the Tarious courses of study. 


B. T. itadents. 61. Candidates for the B. T. course must possess an Arts degree of the 

Punjab University. So great has been the demand for admission into this 
class durinar the last few years, that the nucleus of the class is now formed 
‘ of M. A.’s and of students who have taken a high place in the Degree 
examination, together with graduates who have already proved their worth as 
teachers. 

There were 194 applications for admission to the B. T. class in 1916- 
17. Of the 48 students selected two were M. Sc.’s, three M. A.’s, one B. Sc., 
five B.A.’s with Honours, one who had passed the B. A. in the first division, 
sixteen in the second division, and twenty in the third division, all of whom 
had served as teachers and were recommended for admission by Inspectors. - 

The increased popularity of the class is due largely, no doubt, to the 
increase in the annual output of graduates, but it is also due to the enhanced 
rate of salaries now paid to B. T. teachers, and to the reduction of the duration 
of the course to one year. 

A B. T. in Government service ordinarily commences on the grade of 
Bs. 76 — 90 per mensem in the Subordinate Educational Service. In private 
‘employ hb obtains as much as Bs. 100 to Bs. 160 per mensem. Almost 
■^thout exception the students have already obtained posts before they ‘leave 
the Cdlleg&. ’ ’ yih.i 

^ I « , 

3 £r. Knowlton, the Principal of the Central Traming Ocdlege, regrets 
^ the ruction 1^1, the idpcfttion o«^»^he eounie.* .JJwpf J|j^t 
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dnTiBg a one ycai’s coutso, 'which includes a great deiJ of theoreidoal study, 
fuflpcient time cannot be found for actual practice in teachiag. 

Ihe curriculum itself is prescribed by the Punjab XTni'versity and is 
excellent in character. It includes (ar) the psychological, logical, and ethical 
bases of education, (fe) the principles of school management, (c) the theory and 
practice of teaching, and (d) the special methods to be follo'wed in teaching owe 
of the three following branches of study:— (») Mathematics, (U) Science, and 
(iii) History and Geography. 

In yiew of the large number of candidates who now seek admission to 
the class, and the yery responsible positions which graduates in teaching 
will often occupy, as headmasters of schools and training institutions or in the 
inspecting line, the question of again extending the course from one to two 
yeais deaeryes the consideration of the Uniyersity. 

62. Candidates for admission to the Senior Anglo*yernaoxilar class must seidw 
be either graduates or haye read up to the standard of a degree in an Arts 
College, or haye passed both the Intermediate and J. A.-V. Certificate exami- 
nations, the latter in the first diyision. There were 169 applications for 
admission to this class last year. Of the 45 candidates admitted 18 were 
graduates who failed to obtain admission to the B. T. class, fiye were students 
who after passing the Intermediate had also passed the Junior Anglo-yernaou- 
lar certificate in the first diyision, one was a lady who had passed the Inter- 
mediate and twenty-one had appeared unsuccessfully at the B. A. examination. 

The course is of one year’s duration and is similar to that prescribed 
for the Teacher’s Diploma of the Birmingham Uniyersity. 

The students of the Senior Anglo-yernaeular class are diyided into two • 
sections. Those tsdeing the afiy^uoed course are specially trained to work as 
science masters in high schools ; those taking the ordinary course also study 
general science in order that they may teach other subjects more intelligently. 

Saooessful students are appointed to the Bs. 55 -70 per mensem grade 
if they join the Government Educational Service, and can obtain posts of 
Es. 80 to Rs. 100 in aided institutions. The senior teachers in high schools, 
and headmasters of Anglo«yeruacular middle schools are generally of this 
class. 


63. The Junior Anglo- vernacular class is open to Matriculates of the Junto Ans^o-yar. 
Punjab Uniyersity. There were one hundred and tweniy-eight applications for “““ 
admission to this class in 1916-17 of whom fifty-six were admitted, thirteen of 
them haying already passed the Intermediate examination. 

The course is of two years’ duration. In this class “ an effort is made, 
while providing a course of professional studies, to carry forward at the same 
time the general education of the student. The courses of reading in English 
and Mathematics correspond broadly with those prescribed for the Intermediate 
examination in arts of the Punjab Uniyersity, while the course in geography 
is almost identical with that laid down for the Intermediate examination of 
the Oalentta University. The course of read^ in school-management and 
methods of teaching is that prescribed for English Training Colleges.” 

The successful students are on entering the Education Department 
assigned to the grade of Rs. 36—60 per mensem in the Subordinate Educational 
Service and in aided institutions they can draw from Rs. 40 to Rs, 60 per 
mensem. Most of the work in the middle departments of Anglo-vemacular 
sdiools is entrusted to teachers of this class. 

Their work in laying the foun^tions of English teaching is very 
important. On the whole it is satisfeotorily performed. The recent alteration 
by which all subjects, save ;]Bngliah, in middle departments are to he, ^ugh^ ' 

through the medium of the jernaoular, will enM 'fdmilqr oh^ng^i iji^ 





, onniouliun of tliis It is also essential that the students should he more 

thoroughly grounded in the direct method of teaching Engli^ than for reasons 
hereafter mentioned has hitherto been possible. 

A Junior Anglo-Teruacular class was opened last year in connection with 
the Islamia College, Lahore, with the especial object of providing a supply of such 
teachers for the rapidly increasing number of Islamia Secondary schools. It is 
too early to say whether the experiment will be successful, but with the 
opening of a second Training College at Jullundur, the need for such classes 
should disappear. 

Eour other classes for the training of Matriculates were opened towards 
the close of the quinquennium attached to the Government High Schools at 
Rawalpindi, Jullundur and Rohtak, and the Mission School, Ludhiana. One 
hundred and fifty students have passed successfully through these institutions, 
ll^r. Knowlton is dubiora as to the value of the training given in these classes, 
and any further development of them does not seem worth encouraging. But 
until extended facilities are provided for the training of junior English 
Masters, they do something towards meeting an immediate need. 

Senior v«rn»oiiiM admission to the Senior Vernacular class the qualifications 

ftadent* demanded arc a pass in the first division of the Junior Vernacular Certificate 

examination, or at the Matriculation examination. The latter qualification has 
quite r^htly fallen into abeyance, and in the year 1916-1 7 eighty-five of the 
former type of candidates were admitted to the Central Training College for 
training. 

The course is of one year’s duration. When it is realised that the 
students of this class have already undergone one year’s training at a Normal 
school, and passed out of it in the first division, and have then taught so 
satisfactorily in a primary school as to obtain a special recommendation from 
the Inspector for admission to the Senior Vernacular class, it will not be a 
matter of surprise that after the conclusion of this course they are much 
sought after, and are in fact some of the most successful of our teachers. 

The curriculum includes all the subjects ordinarily taught in ver- 
nacular middle schools, including science and drawing. These teachers are 
also largely employed in the middle departments of Anglo-vernacular schools 

as teachers of Urdu, Persian and Science. 

« 

They draw Rs. 20 — 30 per mensem on joining a Government school and 
somewhat more in aided institutions There is a large de iiand for teachers of 
this type, and with the opening of more vernacular middle schools the demand 
will oertmnly exceed the supply from the Central Training College. It would 
seem desirable to open other Senior Vernacular classes in connection with a 
limited number of Normal schools. 


Jumor Vemaeolal* 
Btntots. 





65. A candidate for admission to a Normal School, i.e., for the Junior 
Vernacular course, must have passed the Vernacular Middle examination. 

With the rise in the salaries paid to the teachers of primary schools, to 
which reference is made in Chapter V, the applications fof admission to 
Normal schools have naturally increased in number. Only in the Rawal- 
pindi Division has there been any difidculty in finding recruits, and there it 
has been chiefly owing to the comparatively small number of middle vernacular 
schools. 

\ 

The course of training in a normal school is of one year’s duration. 
The curriculum^ has been simplified of recent years and the elementary 
peychology omitted. 

“ The [professional training”, to quote Mr. Knowlton, ” includes class 
lectures, specimen lectures by the members of the staff, visits to the practising 
and other schools to observe the class masters at work, criticism lesson^ by 
the students, and continuous daily work for a week at a time in the practising 
sdiool tindte the supervision and guidance of class blasters.” 



The oumoulmn however reouires still further simpMoaiiou iu order 
to adapt it to the actual needs of the teachers when they leave school. The 
majority of the eas'students at present, still more so in the future will be 
required to teach two or more classes at a time in a village primary school, 
where the limited accommodation and equipment and the daily pressure of ' 
work will give them no time for the preparation and delivery of set lessons 
such as are usually practised in a normal school. 

In the one year’s course of training it cannot be hoped to turn a 
vernacular middle passed youth into an educationist; the aim should be 
to make of him a craftsman with the ability to impart the kno vledge, which 
he already pr^sesses when he entered the normal school, in the most in> 

^ telligent way and with the greatest economy of time, trouble and appliances, 
to the pupils under his charge. Greater stress will have to be laid on the 
methods of teaching the lower primary classes since they will contain the 
vast majority of pupils under his charge. There is a distinct tendency, due in 
a large measure lb the type of instructors employed, to make the teaching 
too academic, and to add teaching in subjects for which he will have no practi- 
cal use in a primary school. 

The importance of the work of the normal schools which will provide 
teachers for three quarters of the boys and girls under instruction iu the 
Province can hardly be over-estimated. Any improvement iu the methods of 
teachii^ in primary schools will ultimately be reflected in the intelligence 
shown % the pupils in all higher grades of education. 

In order to supplement the work of the normal schools training classes 
were opened attached to vernacular middle schools at a number of centres 
in the province during the quinquennium. Mention was made of these 
dasses in the last quinquennial report. Their existence can only be justified 
by the insufficient output of the normal schools. The work in them varies 
in quality in accordance with the skill of the masters in charge. 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Knowlton points out, they have been attended by 
some hundreds of primary passed youtiis who might otherwise have proceeded 
to middle vernacular schools. They at least create a class of permanent 
assistant teachers for primary schools. 

66. The facilities for the training of women as teachers in girls’ schools Trrimngoi vwaea 
are much more limited. This is due, not so much to the comparatively small teaeiica^ 
demand for women teachers, as to the very limited number who are prepared 

to come for training. 

Apart from the few students who have attended the Senior Anglo-ver- 
nacular class of the Oentral Training College, the training of English teachers 
is undertaken by the Kinnaird College. There were ten students in 1916-17. 

The course is of two years’ length and is very similar to that for the Junior 
Anglo-vernacular certificate. 

An account is ^ven in the chapter on female education of the 
Work of the training institutions for girls’ primary schools. 

67. No educational institution has suflterred so much from the war in oi no. 

this Province as the Sanawar Training Class. There were 20 students in *»»*«». 

residence when the war commenced, but the master-in-charge (Mr. Pirth) 

and ten of the students volunteered for service and proceeded with a maxim 
detachment to Bast Atrioa There were consequently only eleven students 
during 1916-17. Of these one Was from the Punjab, three from the TTnited 
Provinces, two from Bihar and Orissa, two from the Oentral Provinces and 
three from Madras. It would thus appear that the Punjab Government is 
supplying an Indian rather than a provincial need by the maintenance of this 
class. The small number of applicants for admission from the Punjab is 
due to the few attractions which the teaching profestibn has for Anglo^Indiaas 
in this Province, owing to the small salaries offered. 
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No arrangements 'were made for the Trork of Mr. Firth, and the 
Principal, Mr. Barne, has had to diare "with the second master-in-oharge 
all the work of the class ; an unsatisfactory arrangement, which has only 
proved successful owing to the zeal and efSciency shown by Mr. Prince, 
the second master. A house for the master-in-oharge was erected at the close 
of the g^uinquennium, and it is hoped shortly to erect a new block of buildings 
to accommodate the class. 

There are no changes to note with regard to St. Bede’s College, Simla, 
which continues to do good work. It would be desirable for the students 
to have regular games in order that they might be capable of organising them 
for their pupils when they become teachers. 

68 . The Central Training College has had a very successful quinquenn- 
ium under the able and experienced guidance of the i?rincipal, Mr. H. T. 
Knowlton. The hostel life is well organised, and the senior members ot the 
staff, set an example by Mr. J. E. Parkinson, the Vice-Principal, take 
an active personal interest in the life of the students outside the class 
room But a staff which includes only two members of the Indian Educational 
Service and one of the Provincial Service is quite inadequate for a training 
institution of the first importance; and it is proposed to fitUise a portion of the 
recent Imperial grant for the training of teachers in strengthening the college 
staff. 

69. A project for the opening of a second Training College at Jullundur 
was postponed owing to the outbreak of the war. It is hoped to make a 
start, in so far as the buildings are concerned, with the recent Imperial grant. 
The number of applicants who are refused admission to the Central Training 
College shows that such an institution would meet with immediate success. 

The number of normal schools throughout the Province is also quite 
inadequate for present needs, much more so to cope with any rapid expansion 
of elementary education. Some of the existing normal schools may be capable 
of enlargement to admit of more students. 

The need for normal schools for women has been referred to. 

The principle that a teacher to be efficient needs training has been 
firmly established in this Province, and any expansion of education is followed 
by a demand for trained teachers. Fortunately there is no dearth of candidates 
for training and all that is now required is to provide the fecilities, as funds 
become available. 


CHAPTER YU. 

Pnoi^ssioNAii, Tbcenicai and Speoiaii Education. 

70 With the exception of the Central Training College, which is dealt 
with in the chapter on the Training of Teachers, the professional colleges in the 
Punjab are not under the control of the Education Department. In view of 
the fact that their work is educational some notes on these institutions supplied 
by the 1 rincipals are ordinarily incorporated in this report. 

The Collegiate institutions are the Law, Medical and Veterinary 
Colleges at Lahore and the Agricultural College, Lyallpur. Next in import- 
ance are the Mayo School of Art, Lahore, the Government School of Engineer- 
ing, Rasul, and the Women’s Christian Medical College at Ludhiana. Other 
important institutions are the Victoria Diamond Jubilee B[indu Technical 
Institute and the Railway Technical School, Lahore. 

There are also some thirty * industrial ’ schools, some middle and some 
primary, scattered over the Punjab. 

l$inoe any attempt to amalgamate the treatment of these various iqj^ti- 
tntiomin on^^ptei? is impossible, each im^titatipi^ 05 pla^ of ins^tiitiop, w^ 
be dealt with se^umtdly. 
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Pbotjsssional CoxiUiozis akb Schools. 

71. The Law College is under the management of the Panjab Uni- i«rOoa<ge. 
ersity. The mana^ment of it has recently been devolved by the Syndicate 

n a committee consisting of the Vioe-Obancellor, Dean of the Law Faculty, 
nd three elected members of that Faculty The staff has been further 
trei^hened, and two branch hostels opened ; but stiU more hostel accom- 
aodation is required since no less than 286 students Irom the College 
ppeared at the examinations of 11)1 1 , oi \«hom L81 (including 65 LL. B.’s) 
irere successful. A football and hookey ground was premred, also tennis and 
ladminton or<urts ; but the conditions of the institution can never really be 
ssimilated to those of an Arts College while the staff consists largely of part- 
ime lecturers. 

72. Tho Medical College is under the Medical Department who supply MeffloaiOoitejia. 
he following particulars as to its progress during the quinquennium. 

The new College building was completed during 1915 and was opened 
)y Lord Hardinye in NoT^ember of that jear. With the completion of the 
lew College all teaching requirements ha\e been met Cor the present and for 
nany years to come, and the Lahore Medical College now compares favour- ^ 

ibly with the best of similar institutions in other parts of india. The new 
King Edward Medical College comprises 

(a) The Patiala main block, with administrative offices, large exami- 

nation hall and library, leoku'e theatres, etc. 

(b) The Bahawalpur Pathology-Physiology block, with patdiology 

department on the ground floor and the department of phy- 
siology oit (he hrsit floox, each a complete unit in itself. 

(c/ The Faridkut Anatomical block, a unit complete in itself for the 
efficient teaeijing of anatomy. 

id) The Kapurihala Materia Medioa block, which also forms a com- 
plete unit for the teaching of materia medica. A 

(e) A Cold-storage block, with associated separate paLhologicol imd 
medico legal posi-mortem theatres. 

The erection of the atudeuts’ hostel has been held 07 er for the present as the 
question of the separation ot Ihe school from the college is under the consider- 
ation of Government. 

The number of students in the college has risen from 156 to 232, the 
annual number of admissions having inoreased from 36 in 1911-12 to 72 in 
1916-17. 

The Principal points out, ,iud tho Inspeotor-tieneral of Civil Hospitals 
agrees with him, that the only possible method oi coping with the numbers 
seeking adiuission is to remove the school department entirely to some other 
centre. In the year 1916-17, in order to admit into t6e school the 90 new 
military medical pupils required by the Army Department, the number of 
orffinaiy pupils had to be out down, no admission being given to candidates 
from Native States or MunicipalitieB. 

“ The demand says the Inspector-General ** for the class of medical 
practitioner passing cnit from the school is increasingly great and already the 
situation has become acute. The numbers peussing out in the next few years 
win not, f am afraid, be sufficient to meet Government demands, let alone 
those of the general public. ” 

The actual numbms in the school show a decrease from 322 in 1911-12 ' 

to 293 last year But this decrease is due to the expulsion of 90 military 
students in 1916 for poing on strike in February of that year and refusii^ to 
xettum to their studies within tho pxesoribed time. A similar, but less serious, ^ 
episode occurred in 1914. Apart from these two inoide&ts the oondnet of the 
students in both the college and school has been good. 

78. The new buildings of the Veterinary College were opened by Lord veterfiiMrCdiflo* 
, .Hardinge in 1916. They are probably the best buildings for ,an Ins^tipn of 

kind in India. The oonstarudtbn of the new hdstel buildiogs haSf ia« 
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eyitaWy been posipoced fot fiifiiicjal reasons. Hearvbilp> tie accommodatioii 
in the old Press hnildings, though unsatisfactory, has been improred. 

Pnring the past five years 820 students have graduated and been 
awarded the Diploma. The demand for veterinary graduates has continued to 
he as great as ever and the supply is totally inadequate to meet it. 

An advanced course for Punjabi civilian students was introduced in 
1915. It is a four-years’ course, the old three-years’ course being continued 
for the training of candidates ^m the army, provinces other than the Punjab, 
and Native States. 

Pighty-five students were admitted last year and the class of candidates 
was above the average. Of the new students 86 were from the In^an Army 
and Imperial Service Troops, 12 from other provinces, 0 from Native States, 
and 32 from the Punjab. 


74. The Lyallpur Agricultural College which opened in 1909 had, at 
the oul^t, a chequered career and a crisis was reached in 1913 when no 
applications were received for admission. The* course was then revised 
and made one of four yeais* duration, divided into two parts of two years 
each. “This course”, says the Principal, “has been in force since 1914 
and has met with some measure of success. The first part consists of simple 
practical instruction in agriculture and elementary courses in scientific subjects 
and the second part gives a systematic course in sciences applied to agricul- 
ture. At the end of the first part a leaving certificate is granted to success- 
ful students on the result of an examination, which qualifies for admission 
into the subordinate ranks of the Agricultural Department and for such posts 
as estate managers, etc. The second part leads to the Diploma of Licentiate 
in Agriculture. ” 

As the result of a resolution of the Agricultural Oonfeience held at 
Pusa in February 1916 it was decided to apply for the affiliation of the College 
to the Punjab University. A four-year course leading to a degree of B. Sc. 
(Agriculture) has been drawn up, and affiliation has been granted since the 
close of the period under review. Provision has been made for the issue of 
a certificate to successful students after the first two years of the course The 
result of the new departure is Awaited with interest, but the fact that there 
have been 200 applications for admission to the course this year as compared 
with 88 in 1911-12, is decidedly hopefuL 


The results achieved towards the close of the quinquennium are sdso 
veiy encouraging. 

A vernacular course of seven months’ duration was started in 1912. 
Free tuition was pro-nded, but the cost to the students, who are all the sons of 
zamindars. of their maintenance charges was found to act as a deterrent. Gov- 
ernment has, therefore, given assistance so that the out-of-pocket expenses to 
students shall not exceed Bs. 5, and district boards have given scholarships for 
this course of about Rs. 60 per annum each It is not possible at Lyallpur 
to provide training for more than 30 to 35 vernacular students. AH the 
places are filled and, indeed, there were 101 applicants for admission last year. 
The opening of similar classes at other centres is advocated by the Princi^. 

It is hoped to develop the educational utility of the college by opening 
a class for the training of teachers in agriculture. 


75. At the Government School of Engineering, Rasnl, the number of 
students reinained practically stationary during the period under review. Of 
the 60 candidates selected for admission at the last examination, fifteen are 
agriculturists, which marks an improvement on previous years, though the 
proportion is Stitt low. The standard of the admission test is much the same 
Mthat of matriculation. However, the Principal states that there have 
been no oases of students attempting to shirk any part of their w<wkriu>p 
course as hM sometimes happened in the past, and the 
to do* a^u^ l^ur appears to he steadily disappearing. Thisi^toSlM 
.-agh* opinion is borne out ^ . 
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schools, where the introduction of manual training seems to be genmlly 
welcomed. “ To farther encourage students to work with their hands a piece 
of land was sot apart as a kitchen garden and a plot was allotted to each 
dormitory. No outside assistance from malis was allowed and all the garden- 
ing operations were carried out by students. This proved a useftil and 
profitable recreation, a good crop of vegetables being raised which, otherwise, 
would have been difficult to obtain.” 

Of the 4i3 students who passed out last year thirty-three obtained 
employment in the PubHc Works Department, two in the Military Works 
Department, and three in the Bahawalpur Stale Service. 

76. The Women’s Christian Medical College, Ludhiana, with which is Wom«n>kC}id«faao 
now incorporated the Punjab Medical School for Women, enlarged ita scope 

during the qumquennium, and had 108 pupils at the beginning of this year. 

Of these 11 were studying for the certificate c£ L. P.'M. S. The institu- 
tion has a strong staff of lady doctors. 

Industbiai. Edxtoation. 

77 . The last five years have been a period of great progress and de- Sobooi of 
velopment for the Mayo School of Art. Por example, ** The whole system 

of teaching drawing has been brought into line with Western methods as 
they are now, which, curiously enough, are much more in sympathy with 
Eastern traditions than the old South Elensington i^stcm of mechanical 
copying of meaningless forms and decorative pattern charts which had 
become rooted in the country for 40 years without change ”, The School 
of Art is spreading the newer methods by means of a training course for 
drawing teachers. This class has grown from 16 in 191*2 to 76 in 1917, not- 
withstanding the fact that the standard of admission has been raised to the 
Anglo- vernacular middle pass, with a special class for Matriculates, who are 
being trained as drawing masters in high schools. It is satisfactory to note 
that the training of drawing mistresses has commenced, three having begun 
training and one having completed it. The course is of five years’ duration, so 
the first batch of ^'eachers is only just ready for employment. In the mean- 
time, thirty-seven applications have been received from other provinces for 
trained masters, which shows that the need for this class of teacher is wide- 
spread The draftsman department has been closed as a class of this character 
has been opened at Easul. Proposals to convert the department into one for 
architects’ assistants have been postponed owing to the war. 

The remarks of Mr. Heath, the Principal, on the industrial department 
must be quoted tn extenso : — “ In the teaching of industrial arts the change 
has been at least as marked. In the last quinquennial period 1907-12 it 
may he noted that the students on the roll fell steadily from 3U1 to 230 This 
may be accounted for, I think, by the fact that, during this period and previ- 
ously, the commercial conditions, viz , the cost of labour and material, and the 
influence of Western habits had caused a marked change of taste, both Indian 
European, while the traimng given in the School of Art had remained the 
same Por instance, daring the last decade the demand for mural paintiugs and 
decorations, for carved arehiteotural features in the home, and for elaborate 
pinjra and carved and inlaid furniture, in all of which arts the School had 
achieved a high reputation, has gradually died away while the demand for good 
cabinet work and joinery, metal work, and fibrous plaster decorations has 
steadily increased. On the principle that it is better to have a live art than a 
dead tradition and that it is the duty of a School of Art to influence and direct 
the in public taste, and not to try and stop it, the courses of training in 

the School of Art were changed to meet the new conditions, the most suitable 
maohiEery has been introduced, new workshops built, the working day rmsed 
from six to eight hours, the pay of aU the teachers increased to a fairly satis- 
factory TniTiimiitn, and the contingent grant of the school raised from B>s, 1,700 
to Bs. 6,000 to cover the cost of these improvements.” 

Iffie work of some of the departments, e.^., that photography, has 

^ cost of material duzidgtbe wxr ‘bTx%^ia 
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other respects, a high standard is mainiained. especially in the department of 
advanced cabinet-making and joinepy. 

The chief mod of the institution is a good hostel, the construction of 
which will be commenced dating the current year. 

In conclusion, the Principal states I Peel justified in saying that the 
work of the School of Art is bettor than it has over been, and that the reputation 
of the School ii higher and has a wider field, and that the Government may feel 
that the money so generously expended has been well invested and brings in a 
feir return in well-trained drawing mastors, more skilful craftsmen, and in a 
wider infinenoe upon industrial ark in the Province,” 

Tho credit lor this satisfactory state of things is entirely due to the 
technical skill andtenei^ of Mr. L. Heath himself, who joined the institution 
at the beginning of the quinquennium, and to the loyal co-operation of his 
staff. 


Vioterift Dkmoud *78. Tho Victom Diamond Jubilee Hindu Technical Institute is an 

jabto EQn^ aided institution with an enrolment of 61 students. “The special feature of this 
eshnteiiitfiaa . k that it educates a number of Hindus ol the h^h caste from all 

over the Province.” 

It is in the natnro of a polytechnie containing classes for mechanical 
engineering, electrical engineering, motor luaohinory, Ac. “/Ji'aj-sludents of 
this school generally got ready and bicrativo employmeui. Some ari^ working 
in tho Ciovernmoni Mechanical Transporl Departramt with tho rank <jf Naik. 
Thirty students have boon asiisting in the manufsolurt' of mtmitions in return 
for a bare living wage, and one without, auy rcmnncitition at ail.” 

Over Rs J>6,00() have boon spent on a new building and JK&, si, 000 on 
new machinery during the qiiinqncnmum, but a hirthcr extension of the 
biuldings and more complete equipment arc still mgently noeded. 


70. 'I’lic Railway I tidmical School, Lahoic, is a Covernuisni institu- 
^w**®** lion with a somewhsjt mi blending desi^^nabiou, oulj a small percentage 

of the boys procv'cding tit the Railway Woiishops^ a considerable number 
going on to tho Mayo School of krt. The attendance lius iailen from 
161 to 30 >5 hut this is owing tc the reoi’uilinc.i! »1 .irtLans for war work. 
Equipment has improved, raoie acaomuiodaticn has been nroviden, and sheds 
lor machinery h.ivo been constructed. Ihu stt«ff has been strengthened by the 
appointiaonl <'t a laaohiDo instructor, jn cugiu / drivtr, a tin and cojipersmith 
and a jnouldtn. The work done, both or tl to general and teohuical sides, has 
boon »rory tdLi‘'l'aorory. 


■Vt 


bud tecce over llio |»iovin«’t are a tiiraher oj industrial schools 
majntrined u board., and njunKapalitiie'.. Tbe funotlon of these 

schools has bi.en vaiiouoly mierpreted : the Education Department which 
laid down tbe ciirrionlum foi them intendetl them to be seWls for the 
general education ol tht wins of artisaus, manual work lu carpentry, 
tailoring &c. being adtletl to the primary curriculum in order to assure 
.artisan'? that the schools aio not intended to withdraw the childreu from their 
hereditary avacation»4; tho local authorities, who maintain these schools regard 
them as trade schools providing technical insMuctiou in certain handiora:^ to the 
children of artisans and uon-.iriisans . while ihe fact that no fees are required 
from the scholars has led many pareuis, not always in poor oiroumstanoes, to 
regard them as a moans for obtaining primary education free for their ohildreu t 
19ie instructors have ol ten been themselves of poor attamments, and it ig 
doubtful if the practical work coudiioled is Ihei^ has been of much use. In 
one school, for example (Kalabagh), where sixty one boys were learning tailor* 
ing only four were found to be the sons of tailors. 

In 1916 a Standing Oommlttee on Industiial and l!eohnh»l jBlditoatioii 
was formed, and this body has formulated defiijitQ proposals for thajkJ^m of 

> these ia^atifiti»apd the etiablishmetttdfhig^rprS0dd&lfi%^U Spools 

of a oeatees ^ • 
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l^e proposals ^ now under the consideration of Government and, 
meanwhile, any description of the existing schools seems unnecessary. 

The inspection of the primary * industrial * schools has been handed over 
by the Principal of the Mayo School of Art to Mr. Buchanan, the newly 
appointed Inspector of Manual Training. 

Some industrial schools for girls are maintained by Missions, the most 
important being that recently opened at Glarkabad, with an average atten- 
dance of 174 pupils, who learn flour-grinding, ncda and nem/r- 

making, sewing and spinning. 

81. The Punjab Reformatory School though situated at Delhi continues 

to be under the control of the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. ^ * 

The question of the removal of the school has been postponed till after 
the war ; meanwhile, no original buildings are being erected. There was 
a marked falling off in the number of admissions in 1916-17, and the number 
of boys in residence was 112 against 138 in March 1912. No explanation 
can be offered for this as, unfortunately, the number of juveniles adrmtted to 
jails in 1915 was the highest since 1903. 

The standard of general education is that prescribed for elementary 
schools. Promising boys are encouraged to proceed further with their studies. 

The industries taught are blacksmith’s work, carpentry, tailoring, weaving, 
cane and bamboo work, shoe-making and ^rdening. The work in each 
department is tested annually by the Principal of the Mayo School of Art. 

^ere is a steady demand for the products of these industries and each shop 
returns a profit. The blacksmith’s shop is engaged on work for the B«d 
Cross Society. 

“ Cordial relations ”, says the Superintendent, “ exist between the boys 
and their teachers an^instructors, and the latter supervise the boys’ games 
and often take part in them. Music and singing are practised and dramatic 
performances have become an established feature and are laigely attended by 
children from schools in Delhi. The school enjoys an annual holiday in camp 
in the cold weather and this is much appreciated. While in camp the daily 
routine is suspended and the boys are allowed to do very much as they please, , 

Parties of boys are permitted to ramble unaccompanied by officials, and there 
has been no Instance of betrayal of trust.” 

That such a state of things can exist in a Reformatory School is a 
sufficient testimony to the work of the Superintendent, Mr. Parmer. 

82. The Government Commercial School at Amritsar has not proved CoonBen&ieaafla- 
altogether successful and was attached at the close of the quinquennium to the 
Gov< 3 mment fl'igh School at that place, where it is hoped it will enjoy a new 

lease of life. A certain number of commercial schools of doubtful quality 
have sprung up in Lahore. Good work is done by the commercial classes 
run by the Young Men’s Christian Association at Lahore with the aid of 
Government grants. The whole question of the development of commercial 
and clerical education is at present under the consideration of Government. 

88. The position of technical and industrial education in the Province 
is well summarised by Mr. Godley m his last quinquennial report. 

It is, as he points out, not the work of technical education to create industries 
but to improve them. There is, undoubtedly, room for a great deal of expmision, 
but technical education is, especially at its initizd stages, very costly ; and 
any considemble extension cannot be expected till the <x)nclusion of the 
war. 


CHAPTER YIJL 


Education ov Indian Women. 

84. Towards the close of the period under report a good deal of attention Number ot aoh«^ 
was devoted in India to the question of female education. In the Punjab, 

Miss Douglaa, Inspeotress of School^ Rawalpindi Division, was placed .on 
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special duty to conduct an enquiiy into the subject at different centres iu 
the Province. More detailed mention of this enquiry will be made later; 
^d it is only referred to here because of the opinion which Miss Douglas found 
to be prevalent that no great progress could be expected while female 
education was conducted on the present lines. 

(That there is insufficient justification for this opinion can be gathered 
from the statistics of educational progress during the last five years. 

The number of institutions for girls has increased from 669 to 990, 
by nearly 50 per cent, and the number of scholars from 33,820 to 51,496. 
The number of public secondary schools has risen from 34 to 57 and of 
scholars attending them from 4,765 to 9," 02, or by nearly 100 per cent. There 
are now eight high schools and 49 middle schools for girls in the Province. The 
proportion of girls who continue their studies beyond the lower primary stage 
is still very low. 

The following statistics for 1916-17, by divisions, may be of interest:— 





SeAools’ 

SeSolari. 

Ambaia 

... 


183 

4,516 

Julliandur i** 

*«« 


199 

8,725 

Zikhore 

••• 


295 

18,070 

Rawalpindi ... 

... 


210 

10,175 

Mtdtan ••• 

.4 

0mm 

151 

9,010 



Total 

... 990 

61,496 


The secondary schools for girls are almost all situated iu tbe Lahore and 
JuUundur Divisions which accounts in some measure for the larger attendauce 
of scholars in those divisions : but there seems no sul^cient reason whv the 
attendance at the Ambala schools should be only half as large as at the 
almost equal number of institutions in Multan. 

It must be remembered that the average attendance in comparison with 
the number of institutions will always be lower at girls’ schools than boys’ 
schools fox two reasons — (i) the much shorter duration of school-lite in the 
case of girls, who leave school at marriage, often at an early age. whereas 
. boys marry later and continue their studies after marriage, and {ii) the greater 

irregularity with which girls attend school, parents often keeping them at 
home for trivial reasons, whereas fees and fines act as a deterrent to ii'regular 
attendance in the ease of boys. The figures as a whole indicate a decided 
increase in the popularity of girls’ schools. Ten years ago there were 561 
schools with 21,769 scholars in attendance, so that while the number of insti- 
tutions has not doubled the number of scholars iu attendance has increased 
during ten years by nearly 150 per cent. 

Attitude of »he 85. Pox this incrCase in popularity two main reasons may be a.«;sigT>fld — 

first, the growing rec(^nition of the value of female education among the educat- 
ed population of the Punjab, and second, the improved efficiency of the schools. 
On the changed attitude of the Indian public an interesting note by Mias Bose, 
Superintendent of the Victoria Girls’ School, is appended. ('Appendix 0). 

Miss Stratford, Chief Inspectress of Schools, writes 

“ Indian public opinion has slowly changed from its tormer attitude of 
positive dislike to the edu<M,tion of women and is now much more favourable 
as regards every community. The Arya Samaj, Sanatan Dharaui, and Khaba 
societies are making great efforts to bring education vrithin the reach of the 
masses and the Anjuman-i-Islamia is also gradually establishiig its own schools, 
thoxgh it is only recently that this necessity has been at all realized. Pro- 
fessional men now wish to marry their sons to educated girla who cam be iu 
, a real sense companioiis ^helpf»«M«s j,thai»fo?p,ie4ucation is beginning to 
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The SBgg^ons made for popiilariziiig jjrirls’ schools usaally took the form of 
recommendations for the improvement of the cnrriouliiim and for the increased 
employment of Indian ladies on the school committees and in the inspecting staff. 

As regards the first suggestion the recommendations were often based 
on ignorance of the existing curriculnm ; which in primaiy schools consists 
of the three ‘ !l^,’ together with needlework and the rudiments of geograplw, 
all that an ordinary elementary schoolmistress is likely to be able to teach. 

It would be merely pretentious to add optional subjects for which no competent 
, instructors could possibly be found ; and experience in boys’ primary schools 
shows that the simpler and less varied the subjects of the curriculum the 
better they are taught The middle school course, however, includes besi^ 
needlework simple domestic economy, physiology, and hygiene, while provision 
is made for a variety of optional subjects, such as cooking and laundry work. 
Mention is made in a subsequent paragraph of the quality of the instruction. 

Of the desirability of enlisting the aid of Indian ladies in the cause 
of female education there can be no question ; but Miss Dor^las in her enquiry 
found that lew of them showed sufficient interest even to meet her when 
asked to discuss the question, while Miss Stratford writes : “ There was a 
general consensus of opinion that Indian ladies should be the leaders in 
movements for the esq>ansion of girls’ education but, unfortunatel;y, in schools 
maiutained by private bodies this aim is not realized and it is noncf^able that 
ladies at present take no part in the management. There is _ usually a com- 
mittee of men who lay down the lines on which the school is to be worked, * 
who make financial arrangements, and who depute one or two of the members 
to act as manager and secretary and to supervise the teaching. The presence 
of men in the school makes the mistresses ill at ease and unable to do their best 
work as they are not able to speak freely before them. The transference of 
the mam^ement to the hands of Indian ladies is, therefore, essential. There 
are many of the wives of the members of school* committees who, though they 
are not highly educated, yet could supervise the internal arrangements of the 
schools and advise as to the bringing up of the girls and as to the teaching of 
household manageuient and cooking while their husbands still controlled 
expenditure, curricula, etc.” 

Meanwhile, the Department has done its best to increase the popularity 
of girls’ schools by increasing their efficiency ; not without i large measure of 
success. 

86. This increased efficiency is due partly to the work of the inspecting ixupeetdng 
staff and partly to the larger number of trained teachers employed. 

In the year 1913 inspectresses were appointed to each division arid 
the Department was fortunate in securing the services of lady graduates for 
these posts. Miss Stratford, as Chief Inspectress, remained in charge of the 
Lahore Division while at the same time exercising a general supervision over 
the work of the other inspectresses, and touring at intervals in different parts 
of the Province. On more than one occasion she has £dso taken charge of a 
second division in addition to Lahore owing to the absence of the inspectress. 

In addition to the divisional inspectresses there are two Indian inspectresses, 
both graduates in Arts and in Teaching, who are at present attached to the 
Lahore Division but who visit other divisions when required to do so. 

TUere can be no question that tiie increased efficiency of the girls’ 
schools in the Province and the consequent increasing popularity of female 
education is in a large measure due to the sympathetic and zealous work of 
Miss Strafford and the staff of inspectresses. 

Prom the statement in the first paragraph of this chapter it will be 
S 0 &JX that the number of schools in each division is already ^ large for a 
aiTiglp inspecting officer to visit. A certain number of girls’ schools have to ^ 
be inspected by the district inspectors. This is not a satisfeccoiy arrangement, 
aud the a^)hi?nent of a subordinate inspecting £«en(^ for girls* schools is 
liecoming a ratter of urgency. Indeed, several’ local ho^ have not waited 
for ^ovenunent to inpve in the matter ; and disi^t inspectrei^es ^re noi^ 
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employed by the Boards of (lujramiralaj Lyallpur, Bobtak, Ludiiiana, and 
Ghijrat, while Lady Superintendents for town schools have been appointed by 
the Municipal Committees of Lahore, Amritsar, Sialkot, Bawalpindi, and 
Jullundur. 

There is, however, as yet a great difficulty in finding qualified ladies for 
such posts. * 

The exact duties of inspectresses and their relations to local bodies and to 
the ordinary divisional Inspecting staff have not hitherto been defined. It is 
for example, possible for an inspectress to visit a district in a month when the 
schools are usually open, only to find them closed for the vacation by orders of 
the district inspector acting on behalf of the board 

At the present moment the staff is reduced owing to the deputation of 
Miss Marshall, Inspectress of the Multan Division, to Me North-West Fron- 
tier Province, and the transfer of Mrs. Gilbertson’s services to the Delhi Pro- 
vince j leaving only three European and two Indian inspectresses. Miss 
Must, Headmistress of the Normal School for Women, is. However, acting in one 
of the vacancies. 

37. The second cause for the increased efficiency of girls’ schools is the 
increased number of trained teachers. In 1912 it was impossible to find enough 
candidates for the Normal School for Women at Lahore It is now impossible 
to admit aU the candidates who apply lor admission. Too much importance 
can hardly be attached tu the quality of the teaching staff as a factor in 
popularizing female education. ‘ In education,’ says Mr. Fisher. ‘ almost 
everything depends upon the personal element.’ If this is true under a system 
of compulsory education, it is still more true in this country where an incompe- 
tent teacher means not only inefficient teaching but an empty school. 

It is, therefore, satisfactory to find that the number of trained teachers 
in girls’ schools has in created dunng the quinquennium from 138 to 305. 

88. Unfortunately, the rates of salary offered to women teachers, even 
when trained, are usually very poor.^ This is especially the case in lower 
primary departments, the need for highly qualified teachers in which is not 
recognized. ‘ Local and private bodies,’ says Miss Stratford, ‘ take full advan- 
tage of the fact that a girl, particularly a Muhammadan, will rather work on 
a starvation wage in her own town or village than go out to an isolated school 
on a large salary.’ Amritsar Municipality, for example, pays a local senior 
vernacular teacher Es 8 per mensem, the rate for a male teacher with 
similar quahfications being Es. 20 to iO per mensem. The question of 
providing proper protection for girls who take up work away from home is a 
serious one, and the insufficient provision made at present is a great obstacle 
to the progress of district schools. 

F9 The only Government institution for training teachers for vernacolar 
girls’ schools is the Lahore Normal School for Women. This institution has 
two courses, one of two years’ duration for girls who have passed the upper 
primary standard and who on successfully completing the course obtain a 
junior vernacular teacher’s certificate, and one for students who have passed the 
middle standard examination of two years’ duration leading to the senior 
vernacular certificate. Girls who join the junior vernacular class often study 
privately, pass the middle standard examination, and return for a third year4 
training for the senior vernacolar certificate. 

The school was moved in 1914 into a much larger house and extm 
appointments were made to the staff. The building is not, however, all that 
could be desired. The Ohurch of England Missions opened a special hostel in 
connection with the institution during 1916-17 under a mission superintendent. 

The Tictoria Girls’ School is used as a practising school, and has an 
excellent Mndergarien under a European headmistress, where, to quote Mfiw 
Stratford “ the i^udejxls are able to realize what can be done with good order 
wd discipline and to see the value of sense trainiug and educational handwork 
in arousing the children’s interest and making them capable and self-reliant. 
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The work done by the Normal school is good and the senior class e'^pecially 
turns out capable, keen and hardwrking mistresses who take a real interest in 
their profession and in the children under their charge.” 

In addition to the GoTernment Normal School training classes are also 
maintained by several aided institutions. The G. P. American Mission, Sialkot, 
has very good senior and junior vernacular classes and has for many years 
supplied mistresses for all the schools maintained by that Mission in different 
places. Classes are also maintained by theAmritsar Church Missionary Society, 
the Ambala American Presbyterian Mission, and the Sikh Kanya Maha 
Vidyala, Ferozepore. 

In 1916 several municipalities and district boards opened training 
classes for the teachers of their girls’ schools, which have made a most promis- 
ing start The teachers appeared for the certificate examination for the first 
time this year and did very satisfactorily. Considering the diflBoulties with 
which these classes had to contend great credit is due to the inspectresses and 
the mistresses in charge. 

There seems no doubt that Government Normal Schools for "Women 
are needed at centres outside Lahore. 

90. The improvement in the quality of the teaching staff has produced imti action, 
a distinct imijrovemeni in the teaching of such subjects as needle work and 
domestic economy. The inolusion of the former as a compulsory subject 

in the middle standard examination has, no doubt, had much to do with 
this improvement. Mrs. Ingram, the Inspectress of Jullundur, writes : 

“ The tendency to produce little, but horrible woolwork cushion covers is 
gradually being checked, also the inclination to let machinery entirely take the 
place of handwork and on the whole the work is improving, though lack of 
materials and good teachers is the great drawback in any but central schools.” 

Of domestic economy Miss Stratford writes ; “ The subject is well 
taken up in boarding schools, cooking, cleaning, and housekeeping being 
taught praotioally. In day schools it is difficult to spare the time and space 
necessary for household work, but many of the aided and board schools 
arrange for cooking classes once a week. In the Victoria Government School, 

Lahore, cooking of the daily food, of preserves, etc., and of invalid dishes is 
regularly taught, and laun^ work has been begun. The girls learn the pro- 
cesses of washing and boiling clothes, starching, ironing and goffering, and 
dyeing of dopattahs. They are able to wash and get up their own clothes to 
make them look delightfully fresh and neat.” 

Drawing has hitherto been much neglected in girls’ schools, but the 
Normal School students take a keen interest in the subject and will be able 
to introduce it gradually into the girls’ schools of the Province. 

“ Physical exercise,” Miss Douglas writes, ” is still a thing of the 
future. In the great majority of girls’ schools the lack of space prevents the 
ta'ving of any real exercise and, where playground and equipment have been 
provided, it langn’shes for lack of any organization of games. Teachers are 
very apathetic about it, parents are dubious as to the propriety of it. The 
elder girls always seem ashamed to be seen playing a game. The Indian 
child deals mostly in sedentary games aooompanied by singing and, even ^ if 
given a ball to play with, she will sit on the floor and be content to pat it with 
her hand. Singing is taught in the Arya and Khalsa Schools but no teacher 
has the slightest idea of voice production so aims only at a volume of sound.” 

, During the quinquennium Mrs, Tydoman wrote a book on drill and 
physical exercises for girls, which, being in the vernacular and fully illustrated, 
will prove of great use to mistresses. ^ 

91. The lack of space to which Miss Douglas refers will always he a 
serious questiou with regard to girls’ schools. Parents object to sending 
their girls outside town limits to school, and accommodation inside town walls 
is / naturally restricted and expensive, Moreover, municipalities have not 
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always fulfilled their responsibilities in this matter. Amritsar, for example, 
received a grant from Government for a new municipal girls school in 
1913, which is still unspent. This Municipality with an attendance of over 
1,500 girls at 26 schools has made no effort to house them properly. The 
Ludhiana MunicipaKty, on the other hand, has shown considerable interest. 
In a few cases, on the erection of new buildings for boys* schools, as at Qujran- 
wala, the old buildings have been converted into very passable schools for 
girls. 

92. But, as stated above, the best quality^ of teaching is found in 
boarding schools. The largest of these are the Sikh Kanya Maha Vidyala 
at Berozepore with 206 pupils, the Kanya Maha Vidyala at Jullundur 
with 167, and the American Mission Boarding schools at Sialkot (with 170 
girls), Pasrur (129), and Sangla Hill (132). These Mission schools are for 
village Christians and the cottage plan is adopted. The plan^ merits dMorip- 
tion. Miss Stratford writes of it : “ The girls are divided into families of 
twelve. The elder girls take out stores for a week and manage on them, 
cook, mend, wash, and look after the younger children who, in their turn, help 
with the lighter work, cleaning, and tidying, fetching water, and kneading the 
atta. It is found that, though rather more expensive owing to the extra firing, 
etc., these arrangements are more satisfactory; the elder girls become ex- 
perienced house mothers and develop a sense of responsibility. The individuality 
of the little children is not crushed and the whole system gives valuable scope 
for character training and lightens the work of superintendence. ^ In Sangla 
Hill where the building consists of semi-detached cottage homes, witli an open 
air sleeping room, enclosed courtyard, kitchen and a verandah for a play room, 
the girls are particularly comfortable.’* 

The 0. M. S. School, Amritsar, and the Islamia Orphanage are also 
well -managed boarding schools. 

The majority of aided schools possess good buildings or suitable rented 
rooms, for example the American Avalon High School, Pathankot, and the 
Alexandra High School, Amritsar. In fact schools under private management 
are generally much better off in this matter than Board schools. The latter, 
when they have buildings of their own, have frequently outgrown them. 

93. In 1912 local bodies were asked to take up the matter of girls’ school 
buildings aud help was offered from Provincial revenues towards their con- 
struction. A certain number of good schools were erected during the next 
two years, but activity has ceased since the beginning of the war. 

Most of the district boards are very backward in this matter. In the 
Jullundur District not a single school has a building of its own. In Jhelum 
and Attock writes the Inspectress “ many schools have no roofed accommo- 
dation at all, the classes having to sit in open courtyards exposed to glare and 
to wind and rain where there is no privacy and whore they suffer from pests 
of flies and mosquitoes.” The Ambala Inspectress says : ” The board schools 
are generally held in rented houses which are mostly incommodious and 
unsnitable. In some places where schools have been erected very little thought 
has been given to the selection of sites and the schools are situated in quarters 
where the people are not very willing to send their girls.” 

94. Of day schools the Victoria Sohool, Lahore, has a very fine building, 
and a nice ^rden has been laid out on an adjacent piece of waste land owing 
to the generosity of Lala Narsingh Das of the Punjab Bank. 

The Victoria Sohool was taken over by Government in 1914, and is now 
a highly efficient institution under the superintendentship of Miss Bose, and 
the headmistress-ship of Miss Hart, a qualified Kindergarten mistress, a note by 
whom will be found as an appendix D to this report. 

The school teaches up to the Matrieulation standard of the Pnzxjab 
University, a^d is the only Government High School in the Prolrinooi il Queen 
Mary’s College;, wMoh it o|f a speoial ehataoter, be ezoepted. 
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95. There is a distinot demand for English education in towns and the 
number of pupils who reach the high stage has more than doubled during 
the quinquennium. The teaching of the subject is usually on old-fashioned 
lines owing to the dearth of qualified English teachers. Eor vernacular 
subjects however secondary schools generally manage to obtain a certain 
proportion of trained teachers, and the quality of teaching has very muoh 
improved, though too muoh stress is still laid on pure memory work. 

^ The curriculum is of an elastic nature, including a number of optional 
practical subjects, and allowing for alternative schemes of study subject to the 
approval of the Department. In this matter secondary schools for girls are 
distinctly in advance of those for boys. A detailed account of some of the 
principal secondary schools was given in the last quinquennial report for 
1907--12. 
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96. The only collegiate classes for ^rls recognised by the Punjab Dni- ^j®"“*8’*** 
versity at present are those attached to the Kinnaird High School. It is pro- 
posed to remove these classes to a separate building and thus to constitute 
regular College. Owing to the war plans incurring large expenditure 

have had to be postponed. The College also prepares for the Junior 
inglo-vernaoular Teachers’ Certificate examination. A few girls read 
in Christian colleges such as the Porman Christian College, Lahore, and the 
Gordon College, Eawslpindi. Two candidates were successful in the B.A. 
examination this year, 8 in the P. A. and 34 at Matriculation. A small but 
inoreadng number of girls attend the S. A.-Y. and B. T. classes of the Central 
Training College. 

97. Queen Mary’s College also prepares students privately for the P. A. 
examination. This institution, which is intended for the education of 
girls of good family, is described in the last quinquennial report. There 
have been several changes in the staff, Miss Edgley, the Principal, 
having been succeeded by Miss Crick, who in turn was succeeded by Miss 
Z. Walford, the present Principal, in 1916. The building was completed 
during the quinquenninm, is beautifully designed, and excellently equipped. 

The staff is a strong one, and the College, which has been fortunate enough to 
retain the honorary services of Miss Western, is doing most successful work. 

Attached to it bnt in a separate building is a preparatory school for small 
boys, whp are intending to proceed to the Aitohison College, This institution 
is of some three years’ standing and has made a promising start, 

98. Prom the preceding report it will be seen that the time is rapidly 
approaching when female education can no longer be treated as an 
interesting off-shoot of the general educational system. Discarded boys’ 
schools, out-of-date equipment and superannuated board-school masters will no 
longer suffice for the needs of girls’ schools. Already the want of a stronger 
inspecting agency and of more normal schools is widely felt. The purdah 
system in the case of Muhammadans and early marriage in the case of Hindus 
are serious obstacles in the way of efficient organisation but so long as 
Inspectresses, Christian Missions, the Arya Samaj, the Khalsa Diwan, the 

Dev Samaj and other pioneers in the educational movement continue to ' 

regard Acuities not as excuses for inertia but as incentives to exei^tion even 
these obstacles will not prove insuperable. GKven funds, the possibilities for 
organisation and development appear as great as in the early days of boys’ 
education in this Province. 


CHAPTBE IX 
EdUCATXOK of EtJBOFIAKS. 

99. The number of public schools in the Province at the close of the xamber of mIooU 
quinquennium was 84, an increase of one oter the figures for 1911-12, and the 
.number of scholars attending them increased by 851 to 2,890. Of these 
fourteen w^e high schools, thirteen middle schools and seven primary schools* 
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1fattag^€]iient. 


Of these again eight are exclusively for boys and seventeen for girls.' 
The remaining nine are mostly small station schools in which the proportio 
of either sex fluctuates annually. In the case of * girls’ schools ’ however 
certain number of small boys are usually admitted to the junior classes. 


The poHoy advocated in the last quinquennial report of ooi^ning second- 
ary education to the hill boarding-schools and of providing primary^ schools 
only in plains stations, other than Lahore, has not proved feasible in actual 
practice, much though it is desirable from an educational point of view. 
Parents with large families cannot afford to send their older children to board- 
ing-schools, and it is diffi miTt to avoid the growth of small middle departments. 

When it is stated that of the 2,890 children in school, over twelve 
hundred are in attendance at the six largest institutions, and that eighteen 
hundred are in the primary stage, it will be seen that the twenty-one remain- 
ing secondary departments cater for only some five hundred pupils. When it 
is further stated that there are three classes in the middle department and two 
in the high, it will he realised that the number of pupils iu each secondary 
class in a school is nsnally very small. In fact the Lawrence School, Ghora 
Gali, is the only boys* school in which the two classes of the High depart- 
ment are not combined under one teacher. In most schools such combinations 
of classes are found both in the High and Middle departments. This system 
is not only uneconomic, but is of course prejudicial to the quality of the 
teaching, which is generally of a higher standard in the larger boarding 
schools. The multiplication of small secondary schools has been in a measure 
due to denominational rivalry, a feature of education of all kinds and in all 
countries. 

100. Of the thirty-fonr public schools four are directly managed by 
Government, i.e , the girls’ and boys’ schools at Sanawar and Ghora GaS, one 
(the Bishop Cotton School) indirectly, while the remaining twenty-nine are 
aided institutions under private management, fourteen of the Church of 
England, ten of the Boman Catholic Church, and five of the railway authori- 
ties. 


In furtherance of the policy of concentration the Lahore Orphanages 
were amalgamated with the Cathedral Boys’ and Girls’ High Schools in 1912. 

There has been no other change in the management or of any school 
during the quinquennium, except for the piovincialisation of the Lawrence 
School, Ghora Gali, in the year 1913-14. This event, which will be dealt 
with in a later paragraph, may be said to be the only outstanding feature in 
the history of European education, during an otherwise uneventful quinquen- 
nium. 


HxpAn^inrx, 


101. But if the quinquennium has been uneventful it has not therefore 
been unprogressive. Expenditure on European Education has in creased by 
nearly two-and-a-half lakhs from Rs. 8,14,640 to Rs. 10,77,308. 

The major portion of this increase has been borne by Imperial and 
Provincial revenues (Rs. 81,466 and Es. 1,26,222) though fees have increased 
by over half a lakh. 


The increase in expenditnre from public revenues has been mainly due 
to the revision in 1912 of the method of assessing staff grants {«.«., grants 
towards the salaries of certificated teachers) which are now assessed at half in 
place of one-third of the amounts of the salaries. Subsistence allowanoes of 
Rs. 10 per mensem were also sanctioned for unsalaried teachers ; and a provi- 
dent fund for teachers was established of which fuller mention will he made. 


On the whole ttie financial position of the aided schools is sound. In two 
oases a falling off in Income had beau due to the war. This is noticeably the 
case with the Biaho^p Cotton School, where the loss of members of the European 
staff and the impossibility of replacing them during war time, has rea^d ua 
the popularity ^ the b<^oo 1 a oonsequ,ent sedojisdlpainutioiip^l^inoome. 


n « 
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Arrears of fees also play a serious part in its financial position ; and a similar 
problem, though in a much less acute degree, is found in many European 
schools. 

1( 2. Apart from maintenance grants sums amounting in all to Es. 1,71,982 BwWing*. 
were given to aided schools for Building purposes. With the help of these 
sums sixteen or seventeen school buildings have been rebuilt, enlarged or 
otherv?ise improved. Electric light has been provided to the schools in Sinda 
and Lahore, and fans also in the latter place. 

Accommodation for science, handwork and domestic economy is badly 
needed in a number of schools. 

These are also the subjects for which equipment is most needed. In 
other respects the schools are very passably equipped and a good deal of money 
has been spent on furniture and appliances during the last five years. 

103. There stiU remains much to be done to make the boarding arrange* Boarding anange. 
ments more modern. Many of the school-buildings were originally designed 

as dwelling-houses, and of those which were specially built for schools, 
very few are of recent date. The arrangements for washing for example 
are often very primitive j and it is disappointing to find that even in so new 
a building as the Boys’ School, Ghora Gali, which was only completed 
this year, little thought was expended on the bath rooms and lavatories. Proper 
arrangements for hot water are practically unknown, and the general practice 
of a weekly or bi-weekly bath cannot be said to lead to the formation of healthy 
habits for children who will spend most of their lives in the plains of India. 

Among other details which seem generally wanting are proper storage 
rooms for boxes and furniture and covered ways connecting kitchens with 
dining rooms. The latter seem obvious necessities ^n hill climates during mon- 
soon weather when large quantities ot hot food have to be brought across for 
meals; yet they are not features of the most recently constructed buildings. 

Another necessity in a wet climate is laundry drying rooms, but these are not 
found in any school. 

104. There is a good deal of unreality in teaching domestic economy, e.g,, ingtewHon. 
cooking and washing, to children who are brought up in school to rely 

on Indian servants for all practical housework And it is not surprising 
to find that this subject is generally taught as a book subject with no practical 
value, exceptions being the Auckland House School, and Mayo Orphanage at 
Simla. The Lawrence Military Asylum, of which special mention is made 
later, is also an exception to the above remarks. 

In fact the general education given in European Schools is not of a 
modem type ; and bears little relation either to the homos from which the child- 
ren come or to the lives which they are likely to lead. To quote from Mr. San- 
derson’s report : “ Only one bojs’ school in the province teaches science and 
it is ill-equipped Two boys’ schools or perhaps three may be said to do fair 
work in manual instruction The main syllabus is the same for boys and girls. 

Consequently in girls’ schools the tendency is to give attention to subjects sudi 
as maihomatics, wl icb are of little use to gills; while domestic economy, 
needlework physiology and hygiene are generally speaking very badly taught 
I am afraid oiten so badly as to be useless fiom a practical point of view. The 
study of Urdu is still unpopular and Indian History is poorly taught.” 

A system of education in which sdence is completely neglected is hardly 
suitable for the twentieth century ; while a good knowledge of Indian History 
and ability to read and write Urdu fluently would appear to be of the first im- 
portance to children who will presumably make their homes in this country. 

The neglect of science and housewifery is due to the dearth of teachers 
qualified to teach these subjects. The former defect will be reme^ed by the 
reorganisation of the Government Training Class, Sanawar, to which a reference 
is made in Chapter TL The second can be remedied by the introduction of 
]^ctical training in domestic economy at St, Bede’s College (see Chapter TI). 

^e students of this instituticin also need practice in the organisation of games. 


I 
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At present games seem to be entirely neglected in most girk’ schools. There is 
of course a great dijEhculty in providing playgrounds in hill stations, this 
difficulty should not prove insuperable if tbe managers or teachers showed more 
interest in the matter. 

In many respects the quality of the teaching has considerably improved. 
This is particularly the case with regard to the teaching of ISnglish ; the im- 
provement being probably attributable to the new syllabus which was drawn 
up in 1914 and to the increased attention given to general reading, though such 
reading might be still more encouraged. 

In arithmetic the examiners report that the work of certain boys’ schools 
is very good and that harder papers could easily be set but for the fact that a 
wholesale failure of girls would fdlow. This, incidentally, adds another argu- 
ment for some differentiation between the curricula of boys’ and girls’ schools. 

The examiner in geography reports a distinct improvement in that 
subject. 

105. The improvement in the teaching is chiefly due to ihe improve- 
ment in ^he quality of the staff. The number of teachers has increased by 
only 9 from 200 to 209, but the number of trained teachers has increased from 
100 to 127. The figures would have been better, but that the war has claimed 
a number of good masters, whose pUces have been largely filled by women. 
In one or two boys’ schools mistresses are employed for reasons of economy. 
This is undesirable, as they cannot take the place of young men outside the 
class room. 

A teachers’ provident fund was established in 1J13. Teachers con- 
tribute 6^ per cent, of theii salary, the school adds per cent, and Govern- 
ment adds a like sum. The fund is open only to teachers of aided schools and 
has proved very popular. Already two-thirds of the teachers eligible have 
joined the fund. 

106. A centre for the Cambridge local examinations was constituted in 
Simla in 1918 and a second in Lahore in 1916. In 1916 the number of European 
candidates for these examinations was— Cambridge Senior 26, Cambridge Junior 
31, Cambridge Preliminary 20, of whom 11, 18 and 10, respectively, were suc- 
cessful. 

The immediate effect of he introduction of these examinations has been 
in some cases a deterioration of school work, since schools were not organis- 
ed or staffed to deal with two different sets of examinations. 

The examinations are certainly not specifically suitable for European 
Schools in India One obvious defect, for example, is the inevitable omi^ion 
of all reference to Indian coinage, weights and measures. At the same time 
there is a need for an examination for European Schools which will carry a 
wider significance than the purely departmental examinations of the Punjab. 
The connection of many of the cMldren who attend the Punjab hill schools with 
the Province is slight; and the fact that an all-India Code for European 
Schools was compiled by the Government of India shows that the Indian rather 
than provincial character of European education is recognised. 

A centre for the London Chamber of Commerce examinations was 
established at Lahore under the control of the Inspector of European Schools 
in 1918; but the great majority of the candidates were not Europeans. 

The past five ybars have been marked by exceptional developments in 
the Government schools at Sanawar and Ghora Gali; and some mme 
detailed mention of these is desirable. These two great institutions, says the 
Inspector, are educational in the broadest sense of the term ; hard work, self- 
help and patriotism form no small part of the ideals that guide their influence. 

XswMiwe Mflitaty 107. The Bev. A. H. Hildesley retired from the Princinalshiu of Lawrenee 
Sumrai. Asylum, Sauawar, in 191 3 and was succeeded by the Bai, G. D Bhme 

Mr. Bffldesley had been Principal for twenty-di^ years and tile imprdi# bf m 
character pn the work of the school will be indelffile. Of some feattobs of hia 


!l!le8«liers. 


Ezaminalioxis 
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work Mr. Bame writes : “One of the most raluable characteristics which Sanawar 
possesses is due largely to Mr, Hildesley — the characteristic of self-help and a 
sturdy independence, the absence of which is noticeable in many European 
Schools in India. True to the ideal of the founder, my predecessor had impres- 
sed in no uncertain way on the Sanawar boys and girls who passed through 
his hands, that far from being derogatory to character, work, often of a kind 
assumed to be menial in India, was something uplifting and worthy and a 
thing altogether to be proud of. The Sanawar handed over to me was Sanawar 
proud of the fact that it lived its life and carried ou its work with the smallest 
Indian establishment possible ; that boys and girls alike carried out their own 
domestic work in the kitchen or the dining-room or the doimitory. 

“ Another characteristic firmly established when I came was the extra- 
ordinary loyalty to and pride in their school shown by Sanawar boys and girls. 
To everyone of them Sanawar was the first school in India There is a con- 
nection and a tradition which takes Sanawar back to its foundation in what 
may be rightly called the heroic days of Indian history, as far as British ad- 
ministration is concerned Mr. Hildesley had done much to foster this love 
for past glories and to establish and maintain that legitimate sense of pride, 
in the best meaning of the word, which is the characteristic of every great 
school.” 


At the same time there was much to be done v^hen Mr. Bame took over 
the Principal ship, to bring the institution abreast of the times ; and the institu- 
tion was fortunate in finding in its new Principal a man who possessed not 
only a broad and comprehensive view of the improvements needed, but the 
zeal and driving force necessary to bring them into effect. It would be im- 
possible in the Hmits of this chapter to enumerate all that Mr. Barne has done 
for Sanawar, but some of the principal developments are given below. 

A great deal of building work has been completed, amongst which 
may be mentioned— an increase of accommodation for the teaching staff, 
and new lines for the servants and coolies ; (&) a considerable enlargement of 
the hospital, including nurses’ quarters, a new infectious ward, and two new 
angle wards ; (c) improvements in the dormitories, including clerestory win- 
dows, flooring, and better washing arrangements for the girls ; (d) a new girls’ 
playground Much remains to be done in the matter of conistruction, when 
funds are available at the end of the war. 

A great deal of new equipment has been bought both for the schools and 
the boarding houses, and improvements in the bedding and the clothing of the 
children have been made. * 

^e salaries of the staff have been completely revised, including those of 
the Indian employes. 

The games of the boys have been completely reorganised and new zest 
infused into them. The house-system has been introduced for this purpose with 
great success. 

Girls’ games have been organised for the first time and are well establish- 
ed in popularity. 

The public school system of prefects has been introduced both in th® 
boys’ and (with modifications) in the girls’ departments. This is u new but 
most successful experiment. 

Greater power has been delegated to the Headmaster, Mr. GaskeU, and 
Headmistress, Miss Parker who have rendered long and exceptional services 
to the institution. 

The improved arrangements at the hosjjital have made it possible to give 
four or five girls every year an elementary training in sick nursing. Girls are 
sent every year 'to hospitals in India to complete their training, and five have 
even been sent home to the Marylebone Infirmary. iSfro or three girls 
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hare passed out and gone into the Army Nursing Service. To conclude in the 
words of Mr. Sanderson : “ The boys’ school stan has been seriously weakened 
by the claims of the army, but the efficiency maintained with a depleted staff 
is evidence of enthusiasm and abilily at the head of affairs. ^ The girls’ school 
and preparatory department rank with the best in the Punjab and impr^s me 
very favourably whenever I visit them. I see no danger of Sanawar children 
bcconaing declassds, life in the Asylum is sufficiently Spartan and all the wards 
do their share of menial work. In no other school do I find the same sense 
of the vast importance of the war and of responsibility to the Empire.” 

The control of the Lawrence Military Asylum is at present divided in- 
definitely between the Army Department of the Government of India and the 
Local Government of the Punjab. This anomalous arrangement is most un- 
satisfactory and the question of revising it has been referred to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

108. The development of the Lawrence School, Ghora GaH, during recent 
years has been remarkable. Some mention of this is made in the last quin- 
quennial review as it did in fact commence with the arrival of the present 
Principal, the Rev. H. T. Wightwick, in 1910 ; but the majority of the im- 
provements, including its provincialisation in 1 914 (it was formerly run by a 
committee of management), took place in the quinquennium under review. 
It will therefore not be out of place to quote Mr. Anderson’s general contrast 
of its former and present conditions. 

“ ‘When Mr. Wightwick took over charge two years before the close 
of the previous quinquennium, the school was almost bankrupt, the buildings 
were in a bad state of repair, the staff was poor, organisation was at a very low 
leveL Equipment was Ad and bedding and clothing in a disgraceful state ; 
some of the girls were wanting in underclothing to the verge of indecency. 
The inspector of European Schools thought that the best thing to do v»ould be 
to close the school. 

“ In 1916-16 the boys’ school was the best taught school in the Punjab, 
the girls’ school was improving considerably and the preparatory department 
was doing well. “ Toe organisation was excellent, the children were well fed 
and clothed, and, as far as I could judge, happy and very proud of their school.’* 

There are now 354 pupils in the school as compared with POd five years 
ago and 77 when Mr. Wightwick took over eharge. 

The fee income of the school has increased durii^ the past five years 
from Rs 26,451 to Rs. 72,916. 

The new boys’ school containing classrooms on the ground floor and 
boarding accommodation on the upper floor was completed and occupied in 
Eebruary of this year. It is an imposing building 300 feet long, aecommoAting 
204 boys. The old boys’ school was handed over to the girls and the girls’ school 
converted into a separate junior department for small boys and girls. A new 
playground was opened in 1012 and a house for the Principal completed in 
1914. 


Altogether four-and-a-half lakhs were spent on the huildings ; but a 
good deal more will be required before the accommodation, especially in the 
hospital and the girls’ and junior departments, is really satisfactory. 

. The credit for the remarkable popularitiy of this school is due almost 
entirely to Mr. Wightwick j but mention must*also be made of the good work 
of the Headmaster of the Boys’ School, Mr. E. Walker, an ac-student of the 
Sanawar Training class. ^ 

109. Mr. Sanderson, who was previously in chaise of this class, took over 
the post of Inspector of European Schools two years ago ; and he 1ms thrown 
himi^elf into the work of introducihg hew ideas and more reality into the teaoh- 
I ing with (duKisKdmdsti 

/ 



OHAPTEE X. 

EdUCATXOK 07 S7SCIAX Ol>ASSES, 

(^) Muhammadan Education, 

110. The total male poptdation of the Punjab was at the last census just 
under eleven millions : of these some six millions were Muhammadans. The 
percentages of the total male poptdation who are attending school are as 
toliows : — 

Hindus 4'4, Sikhs 4i% Muhammadans 2*4 as compared with 3*6, 3 
and 1*8 in the year 1911-12. 


The actual numbers in each type of institution are shown in the follow- 
ing table ■ 






HunOTTB. 

Exshs. 




191142. 

1916-17. 

X91142. 

191647. 

1911.12. 

191647. 

Arts Colleges 

*«• 

... 

669 

888 

1,690 

2,778 

817 

612 

Other Colleges 

• m 

... 

808 

820 

422 

678 

94 

189 

Secondary Schools! 

1 

r Anglo-Teraacnlar 

«•« 1 

S472B 

25,916 

86,062 

42,946 

8,288 

11,981 

t Vernacular 


8,064 

10,960 ! 

11,441 

18,614 

2,643 

8,690 

Technical and Industrial Schools 


1,048 

1,619 

412 

872 

282 

263 

Primary Schools 

M« •«< 


77,047 

105,185 

76,060 

102,564 

24,661 

84,171 


Total 

*•« 

111,746 

144,844 

126,077 

163,839 

86,130 

60,761 


From the point of view of Muhammadan education these figures are 
depressing. They show that when compared with other communities so far 
from having gained ground during the quinquennium the Muhammadans 
have lost it. 

The Hindus and Sikhs together attending primary schools exceed the 
Muhammadans by 81,690. The excess dve years ago was 22,664. 

Muhammadans now constitute 42*9 per cent, of the total attendance 
at primary schools, Hindus and Sikhs 65*8 per cent. If, however, private 
schools are added, the statistics of which are unreliable, the percentage of 
Muhammadans rises to 46'3. 

In secondary schools the case is still worse. Excluding the figures for 
vernacular schools the percentage of increase since 1911-12 has been Muham- 
madans 4*8 per cent., Hmdus 19 per cent., Sikhs 44*9 per cent. 

Finally the fibres for Arts Colleges show that while Muhammadans 
attending these institutions have increased by 66 per cent., Hindus and Sikhs 
have inerted by 68*7 per cent. 

In the Medical College the number of Muhammadan students has 
remained stationary, but the proportion when compared with the number 
of students belonging to other communities has declined from 14*7 per cent, 
to 9*6 per cent. This is the more to be regretted since, as remarked in the 
review on last year’s report, ** the paucity of Muhammadans in the Medical 
Department is very marked and Government has recently had practical 
. difficulty in dnding Muhammadan Assistant Surgeons for posts on the frontier 
of the empire whimi can be more suitably dhed by Muhammadans than by 
members of other communities.” In the Law College also the proportion 
has gone down from 25*6 per cent, to 13*6. 

« On the other the Muhammadan element has almost trebled in 

the Agricultural College, LyaUpur, and Muhammadans form the bulk of the 
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students in the Veterinary College, the Mayo School of Art, and^ the various 
Industrial Schools in the Province ; "whale in training institutions and the 
School of Engineering, Rasul, they form about one-third of the total of the 
three communities. 

BsaminatioM. 111. If wc tuTU to examination results as a criterion of the stages of 

instruction reached by Muhammadans, "vre find that in the year 1917— ^ 

Oat of 43 oaodidstoB paesing the MA. Exsfuinatioa 7 weie Mah a iaTn adaoB. 


If 

II 

14 

II 

II 

99 

M.So. 

99 

8 ., 

39 

If 

II 

m 

39 

II 

93 

B.A. 

99 

85 « 

99 

id 

II 

SI 

19 

99 

9 * 

B.So. 

99 

« « 

99 

II 

II 

69 

II 

II 

II 

B.Ii. 

II 

9 « 

39 

II 

II 

16 

11 

99 

93 

M.B. 

II 

1 vas MuhammadaBh. 

II 

II 

40 

II 

II 

93 

B.T. 

39 

IS were Muhammadana, 


So that out of 737 candidates taking degree examinations only 120 "were 
Muhammadans. 

The proportion is higher "when school mcapinations are considered but 
is still very lo-w. Of 3,526 boys "who passed ISfotrioulation ^y^only 
849 were Muhammadans. Even of the 2,109 suQcessful candidates at the 
final examination for vernacular middle schools, which, being situated en- 
tirely in rural areas, one would expect to be chiefly attended by Muhammadans* 
only 723 or about one-third belonged to this oommuniiy. 

primary education is concerned the reasons for the 
xJhm* Comparative backwardness of Muhammadans are not difficult to discover. 

Apart from the old time prejudice of Muhammadans against secular 
education, being in the main agriculturists, they snfEer from the natural con- 
servativeness of their class. Moreover the rural population has fewer facilities 
for education than the town population ; this is especially the case in the 
western parts of the Punjab where villages are small and scattered. 

The following figures for the Rawalpindi Division, where Muhammadans 
form 87*2 of the total population, are instructive 


Primary School attendance. 

Percentage of Mahammadans in eobool to Mnbammadan sobool'going population ... 7*7. 

„ ,, Hindus „ ,, „ Hindu „ ,, y ... $2. 

,, y Sikhs „ „ ,j Sikh ,, ,, „ 21. 

(b) The usual reason given for the small percentage of Muhammadans 
attending secondary schools is poverty. This is undoubtedly one of the 
chief reasons : for it must he remembered that apart from the actual fees 
and cost of school hooks, the country parent has usually no secondary school 
in the vicinity of his home and has to send his son as a boarder to the 
nearest town. 


A second fact which is not noticed in Inspector’s reports, but which 
has a very important bearing on the question, is the handicap from which 
the country-dweller suffers as compared with the town-dweller in the matter 
of English education, a point to which I have referred in Ihe cimpter on 
secondary education. The average age of a country pupil at his com- 
pletion of the primary school course appears to be about j.2|. If he is 
then sent to an Anglo-vetnaoular school, he has to spend a year in the 
junior special class learning English before he can enmark on the ordinary 
five-year course of the secondary depaxtpient leading to Matriculation. There 
is no hope therefore of hi^being able to appear at me Matriculation examina- 
tion at me age of 16 or 17 as so many town boys do. 


The poverty of the agrioultorist is oonsequentlT •farther 
having (1) to ssna his hoy to a boarding school for bk M^ei 
(2) to keephiai it iohool longer than he would were ^ 
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Oextain steps hare been taken to equalise matters, namely (i) the 
remudon of fees in Temacnlar primary schools to agriculturists, {ii) the 
institution of special scholarships for Muhammadans, (ui) the proTision of 
a considerable number of free and half ’free studentships to poor pupUs in 
Anglo-Ternacular schools. Neneof these steps, however, which have been 
in existence for a number of years, have effected anv appreciable rise in the 
proporticn of Muhammadans attending secondary simools. 

There appear to be three measures which would have more effect 
than these scholarships and fee ooncessi(ms : — 

(•) The bringing of facilities for secondary education nesutor to the 
homes of the agricultural population. At present it is usual for the founders 
of privately managed H^h schools to multiply institutions in district head- 
quartern and large towns. The same number of institutions if more widely 
scattered over the province would serve the needs of a much larger sbotion 
of the population. There are obvious advantages to the managers and staffs 
in having 'their schools at headquarters, but a more far-sighted liberality 
would subordinate these considerations to tiie interests of the distriot as a 
whole. 

District Boards c a nnot afford to maintidn a large number of Anglo- 
vemaoular schools, but the provision of additional vernacular middle schools 
to which as in the JuUundur Division English classes are attached, m^ht 
do much towards equalising the chances of the rural andithe town boy. 

(ii} Some reorganisation of the educational system which would obviate 
the necessity for the wasted year of school life in the junior special class. 

({{«) To overcome the conservative prejudioes of the Muhammadan 
population no step but the increase of the Muhammadan element in the 
teaching and inspepting staff in rural districts suggests itself. When one finds 
that in the Multan Division, which is chiefly pop^ted by Muhammadans, out 
of 1,403 teachers working in Government and Board schools barely half are 
Muhammadans, one can see that in this direction there is a ^ood deal of 
leeway to be made up. The dearth of Muhammadans in iospecting posts is 
due to the dearth ot qualified applicants from this oommunity and the figures 
given in paragraph 111 of this chapter for examinations are not encouraging signs 
for the immeoiate- future. The department has made constant efforts in the 
past to increase the representation of this community, but against the counter- 
aitractions offered by other branches of Government service the sncoess 
aohieved hitherto has not been remarkable. 

(c) In view of the small proportion of Muhammadans who pass the 
Matriculation examination, and their comparatively greater age before they 
complete their school studies, no particular explanation is needed of the smaa 
percentage of Muhammadans who take a collegiate course. 

118. There is one factor in Muhammadan secondary education which 
gives cause for hope ; and that is the steady increase in the number of Islamic 
institutions. The liberality of the Muhammadan gentry in subscribing towards 
the eduoation of their community has been noteworthy ; and the increasing 
xiji;unher of Islamia High schools throughout the Province may do much to 
j^pularise seoondsuy education among tiie more conservative members of the 
community. 

Ohief among these communal institutions is the Islamia College, Lahore. 
Tou^urds this institution the Government of India gave in 1913 a special 
recurring grant of Rs. 30,000 a year for three years, which has since been 
renewed. With the aid of this grant the staff has been reorganised, and under 
the management of a capable European Principal, the institution has made 
great strides during the last few years. It now numbers over five hundred 
student, and additional hostel accommodation is being provided. 

The number of aided Msmia Hi^h Schools in the Mnltan Divirion alone 
incieased from one to five and of lalamm hostels from one to seven. Of tbe 
Iriaiqia H^h S^diools in the Lahore Division the Inspector wxiteq The''; 
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lolftTnift High School, No. I, Lahore, well'iiiaii&ged and "well taught, is one of 
the best schools in the dirision, although some of its classes are still over* 
crowded. No. 2 has been provided with a new building outside the Bhati Gate 
during the quinquennium. The Amritsar school is weU-managed and well 
taught though its staff requires to be strengthened. The Sialhot Islamiaa 
raised to the High standard durii^ (he quinquennium, is being provided with 
a good building, which is approaol^g completion, and is fairly well equipped ; 
the staff needs strengthening. The Gujranwala Islamia, also raised to the 
High standard during the period under report, has now got an enlarged build- 
ing j equipment and staff still require improvement.” 

I should like to suggest to the Muslim conmiunity that the provision 
of scholarships to enable poor bnt able Muhammadan boys who r^de in country 
districts to att^d Anglo- vemactilai schools offers an uxuimited field for private 
generosity. 

(ii) (Tains. 

114. Out of 162,646 non-Brahman Hindus in public institutions, 
there were 1,648 iTain pupils, eta,, S3 in Colleges, 698 in Secondary, 896 in 
Primary and 21 in Special Schools. 

(t«i) JSdticaiion of tho Upfer Classes, 

116. The Aitchison College, Lahore, has had a very successful fire 
years. The number of students has reached 115 and latterly the demand for 
admission has exceeded the accommodation available both in the boarding- 
houses and in the classrooms. 

Large additions to and improvements in the buildings have been effected, 
representing a total expenditure of Es. 1,01,000 to whidh old boys, parents 
and ruling chiefs made a substantial contribution. The staff has been further 
strengthened. The Principal reports ; — 

** Considerable advance has been made in the teaching of Science 
Geography and Mathematics. The Inspectors deputed to visit the institution 
record, ‘ we were most favourably impressed by the atmosphere of the place.’ ” 

As many as 17 old hoys (including the Eon’ble Captain Sir Malik Umar 
Hayat Hhan, H.C.I.E., M.y.O., Lieutenant Malik Mumtaz Ehan and Lieute- 
nant Muhammad Akbar Khan) are or have been on active service at the 
various theatres of war. A system of regular monthly subscriptions to war 
funds has been initiated. 


Certain leading gentlemen in the Province have set on foot the project 
of a better-class secondary school in ibe hills on the lines of the Hastings House, 
Calcutta. The scheme has not yet been fully developed and in any event the 
difficulties in the way of recruiting a suitable staff at the present time make its 
inception before the close of the war improbable. 


(iv) Education of Loto Castes and Criminal Tr%es. 

1 16. The movement for the education of low caste children is apparently 
gaitung strength chiefly through the exertions of Christian Missions and the 
Samaj. A beginning has also been made by some of the local bodies. 
prqudices of the higher castes against association with low castes, though not 
yet extinct, appear to be d;^ing out. Hie Ambala Division reporia 30 speoufi 
schools attended by 703 pupils of which 14 schools ^ maintained ijjr 
Missions and 9 by the Arya Samaj. Municipal Committees in tqe Eohtak 
District have opened 3 schools. In the Jullundur Division local bodies in the 
Perozepore District opened four schools, but they have not proved a success. 
The Lahore Inspector reports 13 schools attended by 292 pupils— 137 
‘purified* Arya Meghs and 106 low-caste Christian converts. The Multan 
Inspector notes: ‘‘More than a dozen Mission elementary spools in the 
Lywpur and Montgomeiqr Districts are chiefly attended]^ children of low- 
caste Christian converts.” In the Eavealpinai Division one low-caste school 
attended by 27 Megh boys has been opened since 1911-12. The result of to 
efEorta ixdle for to reclamation of orinrinsl titos tjto°gh>^nP» %T > rwy he 

SnSUoarisedtf^ Minaa. ft ftwminnl tribe m the! . 
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«Ottiintted. The Ludhiaaa District Board has opeaed two schools at Kiri and 
Badaiwala for the Hsjrnis, a criminal tribe. These are attended by 77 children. 
Mr. Crosse reports “ Four syedal schools hare been started by the Sialkot 
District Board for the education of criminal tribes, one of which is managed by 
Salvation Army. Ninety-one pupils of these tribes are under instrukiom ” 

OHAPTBR XL 
Misobixakxoits. 

117. A full description of the constitution and activities of the Text- 
book Committee is given in the quinquennial report of 1907-12. . 

No alteration in the constitution has taken place during the last five 
years. The o£5ce of Secretary has been taken over by Mr. E. ^deman of the 
Central Model School, and there have naturally berai a certain number of 
alterations in tbe personnel of the General Committee and the different sub- 
committees. The Text-book Committee is composed at present of seven 
Europeans, eight Hindus, six Muhammadans, and three Sikhs under the 
Presidency of the Director of Public Instruction. Among the members are 
one Judge of the Chief Court and one member of the Punjab Legislative 
CounciL 

Membership of the Punjab Text-book Committee is by no means a 
sinecure and it is a matter for no small congratulation that so many men 
of high standing and of many engagements find time to attend its meetings 
and to take part in its labours. It is due no doubt to the character and 
quality of its members that complaints against the decisions of the Text-book 
Committee are very rare, and the Education Department finds itself in the 
enviable position of being able to trust to its verdict in matter of text- 
books. 

Since the question of the prescription of text-books has been the cause of 
some disoussion in other provinces it may not be out of place to describe shortly 
the procedure taken with regard to a book forwarded to the Punjab Education 
Department by the publishers for approval. 

The book is received by the Reporter on Books, an officer of the 
Provincial Educational Service, usually selected for literary attainments. By 
him it is put up to the Director, who, unless the book is clearly useless for 
Punjab schools (e.g., a Greek Grammar), forwards it to the Secretary of the 
Text-book Committee for criticism. By him it is sent to one or more (usually 
two, sometimes four) reviewers for report. These reviewers vary from Pro- 
fessors of Colleges, Inspectors or Inspectresses of Schools, to Headmasters of 
TTig h Schools. They are as a rule not mambers of the Text book Committee. 
The reports received from the reviewers, together with a copy of the book, are 
I ff, id before the next meeting of the sub-committee which deals with this 
particular type of publication. There are eight such sub-commit' ees (for Urdu, 
History and Geography, Arabic and Persian, etc.). The sub-oommittee then 
formulates its recommendations as to the use, if any, that can be made 
of the work, Ag., as a library-book or alternative text-book. The recommend- 
ation of the sub-committee, together with a copy of the work in question, is 
then submitted to the next General Meeting of the Text-hook Committee 
which records its final verdict on the work. This verdict is transmitted to the 
Direotor of Public Instruorion, who, if the work is recommended for adoption, 
include it in his next book circular. 

It may be confidently asserted that there is very little chance for a 
work of any merit receiving unfair treatment under this system. 

If a work is adjudged to be ot exceptional interest copies of it are 
purchased by the Textbook Committee for distribution to schools. 

One of the chief aims of the committee is to safeguard the interests 
of pupils and the purchase price of every book is carefully compared with the 
market rates for similar publications ; and authors are frequently informed 
that approval of their works is conditional on the xeductiem of the price to one 
estimated as xeasonable. 
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SltidinU* Adviaory 
Comx]ai6ta^* 


SSdaoatioaid Con- 
fcrancai* 


Meetings of the sub-comHiittees are held at frequent intervals and of the 
general comniittee at least once a month during the cold vreather, so that the 
-work is always up to date. 

The whole of this work including that of the reviewers is done gratui- 
tously and the Department is under a great obligation to the gentlemen who 
so Mndly undertake it. 

118 The Secretary of the Students’ Advisory Committee, K. Dalip Singh* 
reports that the war in Europe has undoubtedly been an obstacle in the wuy 
of students desiring to proceed to England but that the number of enqmries 
has increased, and reached 608 in the last year, of whom 106 were interviewed. 
A large number of enquiries were in connection with the Cambridge Local 
eacammations. Eiom the number of candidates who apj^eared at these ea»mi« 
nations last year it may be inferred that a mistaken idea was prevalent that 
this examination was an easier substitute for matriculation. Tery few oandi- 
dates were successful. 

119. Two Educational Conferences were held daring the quinquennium. 
The first which met in April 1912 was attended by 38 gentlemen. This 
conference recommended the shortening of hours in rural primary sohools, 
a measure which has since been brought into effect. It also considered the 
rates of pay of primary school teachers, which, with the assistance of the 
Imperial grants, have subsequently been considerably enhanced. The con* 
ferenoe recommended the appointment of medical inspectors of schools, a step 
which was taken by Government in 1915. It also made several reoommenda* 
tions with regard to the Educational Code, the superintendence of hostels, and 
the teaching of science in schools, the majority of which have been adopted 
by the department. 

A second conference on the Education of Girls was held in 1913. The 
result of tiiis conference was the modification of the curnculum for girls’ 
schools on the lines described in this report on the chapter on female education. 

J. A. EIOHET, 

Director o/ Dublk Imirwition Funjah. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Annual Report on Medical Inspection oe Schools, Ambala Division, 1916-17, 

BY Moola Singh, M.B., B.S., Medical Inspector op Schools. 

The aefiools impeded during the year . — ^During this year recognised secondary schools 
of the districts o1 Xarnal, Simla and Gurgaon (except Rewari) were inspected twice. The 
schools of Rohtak Hissar and Amhala (with exception of Kharar Mission High and Municipal 
Board Middle Xalba which were inspected twice) districts were inspected once only, 

l^umher of dudenta examined . — In all 5,124 students were examined during the year. 

l^eed of a permanent aaaiatant . — ^During my second inspections I found out that good 
many of the chest, weight and height measurements are apparently wrong. For instance a 
medical history card of a student showed him to be 5 feet 8 inches in height during first 
inspection but on second inspection he was found to be 5 feet 7 inches. Evidently the first 
observation was wrong. The same holds good of chest and weight measurements. The 
reason for such mistakes is that the Medical Inspector not only has to work with a new 
assistant in each school, but generally in high schools he gets ntew assistant daily or perhaps 
two or three assistants turn by torn in a day. He (Medical Inspector) is therefore unneces- 
sarily worried in training the new assistants for his work from day to day and these assistants 
cannot or do not work properly, because they are not responsible for what they do. 

Care of medteal history earde . — Although the Headmasters are expected to look up 
the medical history cards after inspection of Medical Inspector and exert their infiluence ini 
persuading the students to act up to remarks made on their cards, but it is very seldom that 
one is found to do so. On the contrary the medical history cards are carefully locked up and 
they see the light again when the Medical Inspector goes for inspection or perhaps when some 
leaving certificate is to be issued and a medical history card is attached therewith. 

It is clearly written on these cards that the Headmasters should note any disease from 
which a student suffers during the time intervening two medical inspections, but with one 
exception of the Headmaster, Municipal Board, Gohana, none did so. 

Cleanlineaa of the children . — ^Clothing of the children was far from being satisfactory 
in Ambala Division as regards cleanliness. I admit that it is^ mainly due to poverty of the 
people, as pleaded, but I have found even the boys of very rich patents in very dirty dresses, 
and I may say that although poor students cannot wear expensive clothes, they can certainly 
afford to wash their clothes once a week at least, and thus keep them free from dirt. Bauyans 

in majority of cases are very dirty and they being next to skin prove injurious to 
health by closing the pores of sweat glands. 1 have found that even in case of those 
students who wore clean coat, waistcoat and shirts, banyans were dirty. Students often 
do not take regular baths and in majority of cases they take weekly baths and some do 
not take bath for months during winter season. Every reasonable man can think that 
argument of poverty cannot be put forward in this case and it shows sheer laziness of the 
students and lack of interest in them of teachers in charge. 

Latrines and playgrounds * — ^According to my last year's report latrines and pla;^grounds 
are far from what they ought to be and I regret to say that the situation has not improved 
during year under review. 

Latrines with few exceptions are dirty, offensive smelling and not washed for days 
together. It is very seldom that any disinfeciBnt or deodrant is used, if ever. 

TlaygroundSf as remarked last year, are often uneven and dusty, and some schools 
have got no playgrounds at all. It is injurious for the lungs to play upon a dusty ground 
and thus more harm is done than good. In my opinion every teaching institution should 
possess as good a playground aS possible, because physical training is as important as mental 
training. It is due to the lack of exercise mainly that the health of the student is degenerating 
day by day. If grassy grounds cannot he secured water must be sprinkled on the ground 
immediately before play starts. 

f riil and recess periods . — ^In my opinion wherever possible there should be two recess 
periods as suggested last year and I am pleased to say that some of the schools of the Ambala 
Division have adopted this measute. 

During winter season the drill periods in almost all the schools used to begin from 
10 A.M. and this custom was injurious for the students, who had to take exercise immediately 
after t^ng meals and in comparatively cooler part of the day. A circular was sent round 
in the division to the Offeot that drill periods should begin from 12 o^cloek and I am glad to 
eay that in s31 the school inspected after the issue of this dcrcfular I found that time-tables 
ds desired. ^ 

Seating ofrang^nsents.'-^O&ein sjlradWs vrep^ not made to sit on prqj^er desks ; 

^1 students were found sitting on low desks whereas younger students using comparatively ^ 

desks fm theiff.1 tn tho^orQjter dttiSs were liable to contract chest disease by stooping 

theft' budkh H&im M tfte ItCtter case eeuld sufletr frbm some diSeasewin kge» heteuse 
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their feet could not reach the ground and hence circulation of blood was obstructed in 
popliteal arteries (t.e., behind the knees). 

In some cases students found sitting with their faces towards light falling from the 
right hand side instead of the left. 

In all these cases proper arrangements were suggested and in almost all cases carried 
out before second inspection. 

Boarding-house ^. — Although there is a little overcrowding in some of the mmn 
boarding-houses, the so-called branch boarding-houses are always overcrowded, dirty, ill- 
ventilated and lighted and often located in an insanitary groundings. For example I may 
take the branch boarding-house of Munioip^ Board Middle School, Panipat.^ It was tne 
worst boarding-house ever seen, the building is old, crumbling, ill-ventilated with no proper 
arrangements for lighting. I remarked during my first inspection that the branch boarding- 
house in question be shifted to some other building, but no notice was taken of it. 

Food supply in hoardtng^houses . — ^Food supply is almost everywhere below average and 
in some places only pulses are cooked and no vegetables. Here again question of poverty 
comes in, but the quality of the food can he improved a good deal if the superintendents 
take some interest, and food can he cooked well at least, which is rarely seen. The use of 
red pepper should be restricted as far as possible. A conference of the Headmasters of the 
Division in the presence of the Medical Inspector and Educational Inspector of the Division 
might consider so vital a question because health depends more on quality and quantity of 
food taken than on anything else. 

Bathrooms in the hoarding-houses . — ^It is nowhere perhaps in the whole division that 
any proper bathroom is seen constructed m the boarding-houses. For this reason students 
have to expose themselves unnecessarily to cold while taking bath in winter season or in 
rough weather. I therefore recommend strongly that every hoarding-house should have a 
bathroom 


Diseases seen %n students . — ^Eye diseases are very commonly seen and play an important 
part and amongst these eye diseases Ametiopis (defective eye-sight) takes the first place. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that students have to put so much strain on eyes every day, but 
much can be done to escape the disease or to prevent the increase of the defect produced, by 
taking care of eye-sight The teachers should see that the students are not in the habit of 
leaning over their books or keeping the books too near their eyes. The light should fall from 
the left hand side- While reading at the night time the lamp should be placed behind and 
thus no light will fall directly on the eyes. 

Trachoma (G-randulations of eyelids) comes next in frequency amongst eye diseases 
and students should be warned of the met that it is a contagious disease and a man with 
healthy eyes can contract the disease by wiping his face with a towel or handkerchief used 
by a person suffering from Trachoma.^^ 

Inorganic diseases of heait, constipation and digestive disordeis are common enough 
and they aie due to lack of exercise. In case of resident students constipation and digestive 
disoideis are also caused by improper food in addition to the* factor already mentioned (e lack 
of exercise). 

In the schools of Simla District diseasefc' of throat are very common indeed. G-oitre 
(enlarged Thyroid gland) is equally common in that district as seen in the statement of 
mseases. 

In spite of the repeated notes made in medical inspection registers'^ the teachers do not 
take care to exclude from the classes, the students, suffering from Scabies/^ In any ease 
such students, even if allowed in the class room, should not sit with other students hut ou a 
stool away from them. 

Question of Tuberculosis in schools is very important indeed as a student suffering 
from phthisis can easily infect others in the same room. 

‘ If detected early the patient may he saved hut it is very difficult for the Medical 
Inspector to detect and diagnose with certainty cases of commencing phthisis, without proper 
apparatuses as at present and in such a short time as he has at his disposal. Such oases 
can only he diagnosed by local rnedical officer with the help of the teachers in charge. In 
advanc^ cases, of course, the patients themselves leave the school. 


y 


Ireaimenh tJ^dopied ig the steh students . — Of course I have been informing the parents 
of the diseased students about the diseases from which thOT suffered and the treatment to be 
adopted. l*am sorry to say, howev^, that the parents ox the students from villages do not 
attach any value to such informations sent. But the parents of the students residing m 
towns act according to the advices given by the Medical l^sj^eotor in mbst Oases. 

^ Taking<^^,th^ oases together Imay say ^ ^ 

diseases they 'wero But if weta^etbe 

f 
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(Ametropia) separatelj we find that only 10 per cent, of them corrected their sight by putting 
on spectacles. ^ This is mainly due to the poverty of the students and to some extent to the 
fact that eye-sight canpot be tested properly everywhere to get the required number of glasses 
to be used. ^ The students from villages should be persuaded by the Headmasters to attend 
the local Civil dispensaries (where they are treated free of charge) even if their parents do 
not care for the Medical Inspector’s report. 

APPENDIX C. 

Not® on the Pnoannsa or Pbm:a.lb Eduoa.tion in Lahore^ DinaiNa the last 80 tears, 

BT Miss M. Bose. 

It is not an easy task to write a paper on the progress of P*emale education in the 
Punjab, for to do justice to the matter, one should have personal experience and first-hand 
knowledge of the subject under discussion. 

My work has been confined to Lahore only, and in particular to my own school. 
I will, therefore, endeavour in this brief sketch to write an account of the Victoria School— 
its condition when I took charge of it 30 years ago — ^the changes that have taken place during 
this period, and some of the results that have beeu achieved. The story of this one 
school, will, 1 think, be illustrative in a general manner, of the spread of Female education 
in this Province. It cannot be said that the Punjab has been making great and rapid 
strides in this matter, but it is certain that all through this long period there has been a slow 
and steady progress, sometimes so gradual that it has hardly been perceptible. Within the 
last ten years, however, the people seem to have suddenly w<a.ked up to their needs and 
responsibilities, and a wonderful change nas taken place. In past days when we thought of 
the thickly populated cities and towns of the good sized villages in the Punjab, and then 
read of schools existing only by the hundred and of pupils only by the thousand, we felt great- 
ly discouraged, for what had been accomplished seemed like a mere drop in the ocean, and 
we asked ourselves as to whether anything had really been done for our women and girls. 
But** now when we look back upon the past, and see how from small beginnings, large and 
fiourishing schools have been established, when we think of those days when girls had to 
be bribed to come to school, and are now willing to pay fees, of the time when every thing 
in the way of books and stationery had to be supplied to them, and now when they have to 
pay for everything, we realize that a new era has begun, and we have every reason to look 
forward to a bright and hopeful future. 

We will now take a glance at the Victoria School as it was when I came to it in the 
beginning of 1887. It was then called The Central Female Normal School and was with 
its nine blanches under the supervision and management of the Sikhsha Sabha which 
Society, later on, was merged into the Punjab Association. Its aim was to piovide teachers 
and fit students for the medical school. 

On taking charge of the school, I found a number of old and elderly women, who were 
receiving good stipends and were hoping to become teachers after finishing the school course* 
They hS had very little education, the majority only being able to read and write indifEsr- 
ently, on account of their being of advanced ages they could not learn much, to make 
teachers of them seemed a hopeless task. Most of them attended^ school merely for the ^ sake 
of the stipends, and when these came to an end, th^ left without having accomplished 
anything. Besides these old and dull women, there were numbers of tiny children who were 
sent to school in order to be out of the way of the mothers, and to be kept out of mischief. 
They were bright and intelligent, but never learned anything, for first when they seemed to 
be making a good beginning, they were taken away from school to help their mothers at 
home (at that time hardly any children of the higher classes ever came to school) . 

1. The old pensioners and stipendiaries have^gone. We still admit married women and 
widows, the former are generally sent by their husbands many of whom do not want a drudge 
or slave in the home, but a well educated and intelligent companion. We have had sevem 
married girls whose husbands have gone to England to study for various professions, and who 
have desired that during their absence ohe young wives should be sent to .school to be prepared 
to become true helpmates to them on their return to their own counfary. 

Young widows come to school to get a general education^ so that after passing the 
Primary or the Middle Standard, &ey may be able to join tfife Normal School and become 
teachers eventually. 

a. No stipends are given, they may earn scholarships by taking good marks in their 
examinarions* 

8. The numbers of little ones have increased co^derably, in the old days even the 
tiny mites received an anna or two annas on finishing their primers, this Knd of payment was 
usual in every class. Besides receivjng small sums of money, all the children were supplied 
with eyerythmg, takhtis, slates, books, stationery, needlework materials, etc., etc. 

Now they have to provide themselves with all they need, fees are charged in every class, 
those who take up English, pay a special fee of Es. 2 per mensem irrespective ot the clasa 
jn which th^ are r^ing. 
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4. The childreu contmue to stay in school for a much longer period. In the old days a 
Boon as a girl had got up to the 3rd or 4th Standard, her parents thought she was too big to 
come to school, and that she had received a sufBioient amount of education in that she could read 
a fairly easy book, and write a simple letter, so she was withdrawn from school. 

Now we have large Upper Primary classes, and the first Middle is alwOTS a big 
class, after that the numbers begin to fall off. But in a few years time there will be a great 
change and we shall be able to keep many of our big girls much longer in school. 

5. In former times the attendance was very poor, we had no hold on the children and 
Gonld not compel them to come to school. We could not fine them nor punish them, and were 
only too thankful to get them to come at alL The parents let them do just as they pleased, 
they came when they liked and they stayed away when they liked, and as for punctuality, 
that was unknown to them. 

Now not only the older children, but even the little ones are present at the first roll- 
call j they are learning to bring chits from their parents when they want leave ; they are also 
beginning to understand tbat staying away from school means losing a lesson and ^arks 
given for home work, and they pay fines for unpunctuality and absence without leavi^ without 
a demur realizing that they are in fault. 

6. The parents in those times expected that everything should be done for their 
children. Doolies were provided free of cost to the Muhammadan girls and hulane^dHs sent 
round to fetch all the others. 

N ow the girls who use the doolies pay for them, many come in their own carriages and 
with their own servants. 

Appendix D. 

Nora BY Miss M. E. Haet on KiNDBRaABTBN Methods in Girls* Schools, 

In January 1914, when I visited the largest female education centres in the Punjab^ 
I was impressed with the very elementary experimental stage this education was then in from 
one point of view. The teachers were quite oblivious to the fact that primary education 
could include anything beyond (1) the process of memorizing the first, second and third 
Beaders for girls' schools, and (2) by perseverance a certain proportion could he taught long 
division with fairly accurate results. The infant classes were for the most part in the hands 
of quite incapable old women, who knew nothing themselves, and who had no interest in their 
work beyond keeping up the number for their superior officers. 

In a few isolated cases when Mission ladies had schools, English education had been 
more or less introduced, hut so far no combined effort has been made to study environment and 
no endeavour has been made to develop child nature. 

Education is a " process of drawing out the mental powers of a child,*' therefore, if the 
main aim of the teachers is to give the child something foreign to its environment and very 
nature, they are not eaucating but artificially laying a veneer of knowledge upon the child's 
memory. 

Having these observations in mind I undertook to see what could be done with the 
ordinary teacher of to-day by experimenting in the Victoria Girls' School. The classes I took 
charge of were Infants — I, II, and III, Muhammadan and Hindu, 

The teachers put under my charge were 3 fully trained teachers, and 6 teachers of long 
standing experience of teaching in these classes, but with no qualification and very little 
knowledge. I tackled the lowest class first and found that everything I introdu^d was 
promptly put into a set form and memorised. To avoid this I introduced chiefly handwork 
of a very simple nature, such as clay modelling, sand modelling, brick building and a collec- 
tion of articles suitable for sense-training. Everything introdtioed was cheap and easily 
obtained. ^ 

The whole scheme is incomplete, and in a very elementary stage, especially in the 
Hindu class, as child development necessitates child knowledge, and it requires a thoughtful 
enthusiastic teacher to develop everything as she goes along. The Muhammadan teacher 
has made a great deal more of the ideas given to her. 

In the upper 1st phonetic reading has been introduced, which in the hands of good 
teachers has had excellent results. Both Muhamiiladan 4nd Hindu teachers in this class 
became interested, and the result is that that the code requirements for this class have been 
taught with enthusiasm and interest, and both teacher and taught have developed. 
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All we have done ie (1) to make each child feel it is known and cared for; (&) ixp 
make every lesson of interest to the child; (3) to make each child feel respon^ble for its 
own progress. 

The teacher now realises that a well prepared les«?on is a joy to give, and that if she 
does her work well^ she can insist on the children doing theirs well, not otherwise* 

Lack of co-operation is the chief fault that I have found, teachers are rivals not col- 
leagues, there is no ideal to work for only self f raise, and the gieatest neod for the woman 
teacher is a splendid training college, where womxn can learn to sink herself for the good of 
a great ideal, where natural regard for personality will teach her to co-operate with her 
colleagues for a common good and thus will she learn co-operation, first as a student later as a 
teacher. The College would do well to be so large and so well staffed that during the vacation 
of the different schools the teachers can come back and refresh themselves and mix with the 
students so combine. 

The Indian woman is essentially a home bird, therefore when work outside the borne 
is expected of her this should be understood and arranged for ; every care should be given 
that she should realise for herself these matters, and this can only he done if she receives 
mental, moral and physical training for her woik. 

APPENDIX E. 

TEiOHiNG OV SCCEVOE IN THE PUNJiH SCHOOLS, BY L^Lii RiiTiN LaL, M. A. 

One important feature of the educational progress in this province, daring the pist 
few years, has been the striking popularity of Science as a subject of study. Leaving aside 
tiro higher scientific education, imparted in colleges, with which this note does not pretend to 
deal, the interest displayed by the public, in tbe elementary science work of the school stage* 
has not been less rema table Tnis will be evident from the fact, that the number of the 
students appenung in the Science Faculty M itriculation examination, i^e , takinsr up Physical 
Science as a compulsory subject in lieu of a classical language, has risen from 72 in 1908 and 
342 in 1912 to 1,299 iu 1917 or has ine*ea‘?ed four times during the quinquennium ; while the 
total number of candidates^ taking up science both in arts and science faculties, has almost 
doubled during the la«*t ten years and the number of those successful in tnis subject has 
risen from 38.: in 1908 to 1,920 in j917. 

Another and perhaps? a mo»e convincing evidence of the fact that science has caught 
a hold on p ^pular imagination may be found in the readiness with which funds have been 
forthcoming to meet the rapidly growing demands of scienc*^ teaching on modem approved 
lines. The quinquennium under repQrt has been unique as I'Ogards the improverneut of edu- 
cational buildings, and in this connection the requirements of science have received prominent 
at ention. One of the first things to he done, on my appointment to look after the science 
teaching, was to furnish the Headmasters and Managers of Schools, with all the details of 
equipment and apparatus needed. Typical plans of science rooms with fittings and fixtures were 
drawn up and circulated, and the officers of the Public Works Department were interviewed, 
wherever necessary. Thanks to the liberal grants from the Government and the ready 
response of the public almost all the important High Schools h^ve now got well equipped and 
furnished science rooms Prom among the Government institutions only six or seven are 
cramped for wank of adequate accommodation, and that too, because the building operations 
had to be suspended owing to the war. A typical science bloo’c consists of a lecture room and 
a laboratory, fitted with demonstrafion and practising tables, sinks, shelves, balance brackets, 
fume-cupboards, etc. In many cases water pipes have been laid on and some of the larger 
high schools possess gas plants as well. 

As regards the stoex of apparatu**, special attention had to be paid to the selection of 
the apparatus of the right type, and the tendency to purchase expensive ready-made apparatus, 
intended more for show than for use, was checked, thus combining efficiency with economy. 
Care has been taken to maintain a sense of proportion and not to encourage any expenditure 
not justified by the numbpr of students reading the subject. It is estimated that about 
half a lac of public money has been saved in this way. There^ are, no doubt, still some insti- 
tutions at which the state of equipment leaves much to be desired, but as pointed out above^ 
this is mostly due to the financial stringency caused by the war. 

It cannot be forgotten, however, that neither magnificent laboratories, the amount 
of money spent on apparatus^ can serve as a criterion of the soundness of ijhe training impart- 
ed. These outward signs are at best an index of the earnestness which animates those con- 
cerned, to do their best in the cause of science. Various other steps have therefore been 
taken to pnt the teaching of science on a sound footing and to bring it in a line with modern 
approved methods, as well as with the present day needs of the country. In this connection 
the visit of Profes**or Arthur Smithells, F. R. S., of Leeds, to the province, proved a gr^ at 
boon. The learned Professor who had made a careful litudy of the problem of science work in 
the English schools evinced an equally deep interest in the^ Fnnjah schools. In the 
midst of his multifarious engagements he managed to find time to^ hold a course of 
pmetietJ keturesj extending over a fortnight for the benefit of science teachers. The 
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keynote of these iaspliing amd instractive lectures was the awakening of a spixifc of enquiry 
and investigation. Professor Smithells farther favouied the depaartment with his valuable 
advice and urged the necessity of reform along the lines that had been chalked out* 

The process of recasting the system of scientific training, at sdl^ the different stages 
of the school course, had naturally to commence from the bottom. An. important step taken 
in that direction is the complete overhauling of the scheme of nature study and science work 
for the Primary and Middle departments. 

As regards the Primary classes it was found that, though the old scheme of object 
lessons was based on sound principles, in actual practice, the teaching of these lessons had 
degenerated into memorising of miscellaneous information of a useless type and had failed 
to achieve the desired end. It did not foster a spirit of enquiry or create an interest in one^s 
natural surroundings, much less did ft develop the faculty of obsewation or scientific reason- 
ing, with the result that, ** not one man in a hundred knew that a caterpillar developes into 
a butterfly, or that in the Punjab the sun never comes exactly overhead at noon. Xn the 
Middle department the old method of teaching physics to the exclusion of the other branches 
of science and its treatment as a subject by itself, had led to a multiplicity of subjects and 
needless repetition for which there was no longer any jubtification. In the western countries 
the science of daily life taught in an experimental and practical manner has become the 
watchword of scientific wor^^ at the earlier stages- Education divorced from the interests 
and occupations of the people must alwavs remain mechanical. Moreover the modern method 
of teaching Geography, based as it is on observation and experiment, leads to the fulfilment 
of the same objects as the teaching of science, both forming a higher stage of nature btudy. 
The most important feature of the new scheme therefore is that science disappears from 
the course as a separate subject and becomes, as it were, a handmaid of rational geography. 

According to this scheme the work of the Lower Primary classes consists of general 
observation of the child^s own natural eiirioundings, including animate and inanimate objects, 
trees, crops, soil, water, clouds, wind, the sun, the moon, local handicrafts, trade, etc., all ibis 
forming a foundation for the formal geography of the Upper Primary At that stage the subject 
has developed to a continuous study of the life history of one or t^vo plants and insects, while 
the practical geogiaphy (which is after all another name for the study of inanimate nature) 
includes the observation of the apparent positions and motions of the sun and stars, the 
pluses of the moon, the atmospheric phenomena, and a knowledge of the elementary laws of 
motion derived from games and toys — Manual occupations or drawing go hand in hand with 
Nature Study at this stage. ' 

In the Middle department the «!cheme of the first two classes includes observational 
and experimental woik leading to a thorough grasp of the lavvs of physical science which 
form a basis of geography. The scheme for the third middle class ^consists mainly of the 
lesbons on the chemistry of sanitation and hygiene and plant food. 

This scheme is being gradually introduced throughout the province. There was the 
difficulty, that most of ^ the teachers and sometimes even the supervising officers did not 
thoroughly grasp the aims at d methods of working the new scheme. Courses of lectures 
were, therefore, held at different important centres to exjfiain the method to those concerned. 
A teachers^ handbook on Nature Study has been prepared, and the schemes of the Normal 
schools and the Training College have been revised to a certain extent. There is still a great 
need for teachers" handbooks speoiilly those dealing with common plants and insects. ^ 

The science teaching in the High department stands on a somewhat different footing 
from that of the Middle. The High classes are preparatory to the Matriculation examination 
of the Unhersity aud the sylUbus and courses of study are pi escribed by that body. Naturally 
the work in schools is mostly controlled by the type of questions set, and the standaxd 
of marking adapted. 


» The uniform standard of physical science, for both the Arts and Science Faculties 
which had been sancrioned previously, was enforced daring the quinquennium. This was an 
important step and has proved beneficial in giving the boys a greater freedom in the choice 
of subjects and has led to economy by reducing a duplicity of lectuiing. The syllabus then 
framed was found to contain certain anomalies which were removed when brought to the notice 
of the University. Another recent improvement is a more rational allotment of the different 
branches of Physical Science to the two written j>ajers. It is universally admitted however 
that in spite of these improvements the syllabus is anything but ideaJ. Frequent revision of 
the syllabus leads to a serious dislocation of work and therefore the next step can onlv be 
taken whan the work of the Middle department lias been thoroughly consolidated ^ 


With the unification of the Arts and Science Pacqlty courses, the University also 
recognjised the necessity of attaching proper impoitance to practical work, and a svilabus of 
experiments, which every candidate was expected to pafoim, was drawn up. It was however 
not possible to enforce a high standard on this side until the schools have been propeiflv 
equipped. That ^i^oplty has now been overcome, to a large extend and fihus a cenrfdeSwe 
amount of wojk is done pupils themselves It cannot be denied that wliile^ a 

'few schooks^rerdomg really good wor^ generdly, tjie work is mechaniM ^ 

x^qsista of upxntelligeat r^etition of experim’eats psaaHy agfced 
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examinaiioni but it bas to be remembered that this spade work was necessary before tbe 
foundation of a real training in methods of investigation could be laid The time is coming 
when a distinct step will have to be taken in that direction, A problem for solution at that 
time will be to devise some better method of practical examination, because it is evident 
that a system of simultaneous examination of three thouWnd candidates, carried on by a 
large number of examiners, spread all over the province, during one or two days, can never 
form a genuine test of a training in sdentidc method. 

It will not he out of place here to say something about the two other scientific sub- 
jects, Hygiene and Agriculture, which are destined to play a most important part in the 
future, and the growing popularity of which is a happy sign of the times. During the 
quinquennium the number of candidates taking up Physiology and Hygiene, in the Matri- 
culation examination, has risen from 16 in 19i£ to 434 in 1917, whue the corres;gonding 
figures for agriculture are 4 and 464 respectively. The subjects are no doubt in their infancy 
and have yet to be developed and their present popularity is generally attributed to the ease 
with which the candidates can secure a pass, as compared with Drawing, in which the percen- 
tage of passes is very low ; but it is certain that both these subjects will grow to be really 
useful and will then be taken up for their intrinsic value. They are receiving prominent 
attention at the hands of the University and the syllabus of Physiology and Hygiene has been 
recently revised. There is a feeling that due importance is not attached to Hygiene as aa 
applied Science and formal Physiology receives more attention than is necessary at the school 
stage. 

The want of a book of the proper standard, dealing with personal and domestic 
Hygiene, having reference to the daily life and habits of the Punjab people, is very keenly 
felt, and still more urgent is the need of a book on Punjab agriculture. The books prescribed 
at present for this subject are admittedly unsuitable for the Punjab, dealing as they do with 
foreign conditions, natural result is a book knowledge which is of no practical use to the 
agriculturist. 

It iai, however, believed that the Professors of tbe Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, 
are doing tbeir best to remove this serious disability. The practical work in agriculture will 
also eventually develop and will naturally include, some field work done by individual candi- 
dates, as an essential item* The estoblishment of a special faculty of agriculture is suiro 
to give fresh impetus to this subject. 

It will be evident from what has been said above, that though much yet remains to 
be donOi a real step forward bas been taken. « 
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• 

tt« 

« a 

at 

•aa 

aa 

■ta 

1 

■ 1 


^for males 










Law Sehools ... ... 

s«e < 


at* 

tt« 

• *« 

a 

•■e 

■ 

at 

ttt 


( for females 


a % 

ttt 

4 

•aa 

aaa 

•aa 

tit 

t 

kleffioal SohodB ... 

rfor nudes 

• at 

1 

298 

802 

296 

• 

• •a 




Cfoi females 

••• 

as. 

Mo 

a 

■ aa 

• ao 

aaa 

^e 

t • 

Engineexmg and Snrveymg Sdiools 

rfor males 

• • ■ 

J 

1 

99 

98 

94 

•aa 

«aa 

aa 

■ at 


Cfor fbmales 

eas 1 

OM 

aaa 

Btt 

ttt 

• a. 


a 

taa 

Tedhmcal and Industrial Schools 

^for males 


2 

560 

500 

465 

22 

1.796 

1,776 

1,626 


V for females 

eat 

t 

at 

1 a 

• as 

ta a 

1 a 

att 

• a 

Conunerdal Schools ... 

r for males 

tat 

1 

86 

41 

1 

89 


• a 

••• 

1 1 


( for females 




1 









a« 

a 

■ te 

tta 

aaa 

a •• 

ta 

ttt 


^ for males 










Agrienltoral Sohools 



aa 

ttt 

ttt 


•at 

aa 

tta 

• •4 


(. for females 

tte 

eat 

aaa 

•at 

■ 4 

taa 

a at 

tta 

•at 

Bafomnatory Schools ... 

rfor malsB 

t 

1 

112 

121 

110 

aa 

aaa 

■ t a 

• ta 


C for females 

ttt 

tae 

tea 

tat 

f aa 

tat 

•at 

aaa 

taa 

Other Schools 

rfor males 

1 1 • 

1 

17 

16 

U 

■ at 

tae 

a a 

eat 
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t ■ 

•a 

tea 

HEHH 

ttt 

tat 


Total 



2.268 

2,251 1 

2,128 

27 

1,881 

MM 

1,611 

XOxAIj OS UOLXUw&S Al!u> oQSQOZiB Off PUSLIO ISTBTBITOXZOK 

69 

18,072 

18,089 1 

16,818 

4,288 

259,697 

2S0i4O9 

217,574 


I* iAdwutc$d 

(a) Arabic « Fcnriaa 

(S) Sanskrii 


Pbivaxi larsoatTV^ovB. 
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(c) Asy «tb4r Orieatal Clasaie 
2. JBltm$iiiarj/ TtaaMnff-^ 

(a) A Tanuundar only ov mainly ». 

(B) Hic Koran only 

8. Ofksr Sa«oU wo# oomfitrmhip io J3»farlm$wktl Skmda/tiM 

Toils Of pBirijCtt IwClMag l fm Tyvy ^ ^ 

OBAKB TOTtt IS$W0T1OKS * 

^ ' * V " J A - t . 

' r m w n ••■k <»■< 


-s 


CAnr famales 
for males 


4 M 
• •• 


for femalss 

i formalM 

for females 

{ for males 

for females 
foi males 


i 


for f amtiss 
ffw males 

Cfor femalss 




ee« 

•ae 


• «4 
pea 


p*e 


p*f 

«•« 


• ae 


mm 

aaa 


eaa 

«aa 


aaa 

•■8 


t«e 

•a a 


«*• 

aa* 



a** 


a*« 

*«* 



»•* 


••* 



ea4 

88# 


*•* 


t> 

ee« 

t VP 

e. 1 

*»* 

••ti 
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TABLE in — OONOIiTJBBID. 

IN THE P0NJAB FOB THE OFFICIAL YEAB 1916.17-ooNOim)aD. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


Uvdbb PBrri.xB ICurAMiaarr. 


Aided hg GFovenuneni, ijf £omI 
Jninds or Ifuniefpal JSoarde, 






























































GENEBAL TABLE III (A). 


NUMBER OF SCHOIjAEa ON Slat MARCH 1917 IN THE PUNJAB, CIiASSIFIED 

ACOORDINO TO SEX, RACE OR CREED. 




tMale 

EngUsh 

.J 

k Female 

r Mide 

Oriental 

...J 

C Female 


OoJUgeAfor Profeanondl Tramng, 
rMalo 


Meaioine 

Engineering 

Teaolung 

Agriotiltxire 

Yetetiniiry 

Commnciftl 

Poreatry 


C Female 
rHale 
L Female 
I Male 
1 Female 

{ Male 
Female 

{ Male 
Female 

{ Male 
Female 
^Mala 


'Male 

Female 

Total 


SOHOOL Eduoaiiok, QinniBAn. 
Seeondmy SaAools. 

For MaleB-~ 

( Male 

High Schools . ■} 

C Female 

Middle Schools- 

C Male 

English < 

{Female 


Vernaonlar 
Fbr Females— 
H^h Bohojls 
Middle Sohools 
Engdiahi 

Vernaenlar 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Fenude 

Male 

Female 

Total 


j|N»vniak« 


Primary Sdhoolr 
A CM«ie 

/ f^fUwtJklaA * 















































6SMEBAL TABLE HI (A) — owoiiITDid. 

NUUfiEB OF SCHOLABS OK Sin MABCH 1»17 IK IHB PUKIAB, CIiASSIFIIiD 

ACCOBDIKO TO BBX, BACX OB CBBBD. 
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fS 
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ii'Si 

6 

1 

Ig 

Ji 

1 

1 

1 

n 

1 

t 

1 




H 

M 

£ 

iri 

(S 


n 



b* 



1 

a 

8 

ID 

6 

6 

B 

8 



u 

18 

SoBooli EDtrcuunov, Sebcuaxi 
/M ale 

■ •e 

• aaa 

87 

164 

266 

81 

364 

tee 

1 

1 

912 


Tfttoh^ SohoolB ... 1 

Lremale 


tee 

86 

21 

58 

28 

61 



H 

224 


i Male 

•e* 

aet 

6 

16 

67 

21 

162 


■ 


268 


Soboola of Art ... ] 

f Temale 

tft 

a 

eat 

tea 

aaa 

• 

aea 

H 

■ 

■ 

2 


/Male 

i 

aae 

at* 

*a 

aa 

ate 

ate 


ate 


eea 


Tiav SolioolB ... j 










M 



(FemaJ* 

Mt 

at 

tee 

aae 

•ee 

doe 

aet 

eea 

eea 

B 



/Male 

eee 


8 

68 

118 

86 

182 

eta 

ft# 

... 

876 


MeStoal Sohoole ••• i 

(.FeouM 

■a« 

11 

89 

ate 

8 

1 

88 

tta 

1 

B 

188 


Engineering and /Male 

Suweymgf Bchoda. < 

CFemala 

eon 

aea 

taa 

1 

eee 

11 

tat 

87 

eee 

19 

tee 

81 

aei 

■ea 

tea 

eaa 

aet 

B 

09 

tet 


* t Wflifl 


tea 

80 

112 

677 

247 

1,467 


tee 


2.685 


Teohnkal and In. \ 











406 


dnatrial BobooK ^ Fcmiie 

•ai 

tee 

406 

« j 

tat 

aaa 

eet 

o 

aea 

^B 


rMde 

■ ea 

e«ff 

tea 

8 

18 

10 

aet 

H 

••• 


86 


Commetdal Sidioide j 
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ate 

■ee 

ate 

eat 

tea 

aaa 

tea 

1 

tea 

eet 

eea 



/Hale 

tea 

eat 

eei 
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aaa 

tee 

1 

tet 

B 

aae 

tat 

ate 


Agricnltoral Sehoola< 

'Female 

•e 

eat 

tea 

tee 

eee 

tee 

tea 

■ 

lat 


mOm 


/Mde 

■ e ■ 

■ •e 

a 

11 

86 

8 

46 

eea 

aae 

16 

112 


Bef OTmatorr Selioola < 
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■ a a 

taa 

• aa 

• a 

aet 

a a 

tea 

Mt 

tee 

a 



(Male 

• a 

a 

14 

6 

at 

8 

26 

•M 

1 

eee 

94 


Other Sehoola ... { 


88 

9 






Q 


45 


f Female 

at 

tee 

«ae 

aet 

a«a 

■ee 

9 

tat 


Total 

tea 

48 

702 

401 

1.811 

Hjjjll^ll 

mm 

■ta 

6 

17 

6,291 


OSAB Of ConfiHOBB AHD BOEOOLB Of FVBXilC 

8,898 

6.976 

89.416 

162.646 

69.661 

169,791 

58 

81 

882 

421,048 


IVBSBVOIXOir. 













PBIVATB INSTITUTIONS. 













ABTABCBO XBAOHUrS. 
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tee 

a«e 

att 

Me 

1 

tea 

1,908 

eet 

tea 

tea 

1,909 


la) Arable or Fenian 1 

( Female 

a 

aae 

at 

••• 

ate 

eee 

65 

et« 

tea 

•aa 

65 
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tea 

aae 

aa* 

1.088 

848 

18 

aaa 

tea 

B 

5 



iS) Saiuknt ***1. 
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eta 

a a 

tea 

taa 

tet 

■ea 

tea 

B 

taa 




a«a 
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ea 

ata 

aae 
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eat 


tae 

at 


le) Any other Oxien* S 

WClaaeio. 













am 
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... 

ae« 


•«t 

aaa 

att 

at 

aae 

e» 


ExnXBKXABT •EBACHnra. 













(a) A vemoMlar only or moialv— 

' ' /Male 

•aa 

• aa 

804 

1.677 

8.726 

tjsa 

2,688 

■ 

tte 

112 

15,794 


Fermalea 

V JramaiiB 

••a 

• ea 

4 

tea 

78 

68 

91 

B 

B 

tet 

236 


/Male 

aa» 

i 

aet 

aea 

6 

14 

62 

7 



tea 

89 


For fomalea •** i _ 

(.Female 

■ ea 

ea 

106 

121 

648 

868 

201 


B 

2 

1.480 


^)TA.jr««.o.%r- 

aei 

eee 

att 

43 

118 

6 

17,667 

^B 

- 

14 

17,842 



vat 


a kt 

aaa 

at 

aaa 

8,088 

tei 

m 

a«i 

8,088 


/Male 

aet 

aa« 

•e 

at 

aet 

tap 

1.974 

B 

m 

eta 

1,974 



aii 

Ht* 

aa 

8 

11 

• ta 

9.077 

■ 

N 

6 

9,096 


wnm figHoaBB Bros OOWOBKIIft ®0 Df* 












lisnimriAi* SisiOTABDi— 

1 i jsale 

eee 

tee 

• at 

810 

981 

4 

287 

827 

tea 

aee 

• 

1.866 



aaa 

laa 

aaa 

«e 

4 

at* 


««f 

e| 

tM 

4 



A*l 

8i 

4 

1 

l| 

**• 
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tee 

IM 
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genebal 


NUMBEB of EUROPEAN COLEEGBS, SCHOOES AND SCHOEABS I ^ 


PUBLIC INSrmJTIONS. 


UBDBS MAari&BKBWT. 


CLASS OP INSTITUTION. 


Miwiftim Bz donxenam. 


- 3 §;§ 1 “ i 

I s" «*§ I 

B 5 StJ -g 


If I 


AiAed Is 


% rSS 1 1:1 

I 5*t||3| Is 



Unmdsd, 


s| II I 

I si i 

IS 


IIS 

!zi 


a * 153 

^ i|$, 

1 I'illah 



'Ubivbbbiez ItonawioH. 

Cl 

Arte OoUegee. 

^iasmleb 

Ijah •••) , 

({orfetnales 

OdOaga for Prqfeaeiomi Training. 


Teaoluag 


... j 


for maleB 
fcsr fdiDales 
Total 


SOHOOB Eduoastos. Gbssbal 

Seaondarg Sehocie. 

High SdhoolB for main 
Uiddle SchoolB— Esgluh— for males 
High Sdioola for fentaleB •• 
Biddle Schools— E d for females 

Total 


PnfflOi^ SchMh. 


For melee 
For females 


Total 


8OEOOB EBTKJATXOV, SpBOlAL. 


TrainiBg Sdioola 


Sohoola oi Art 




’for males 

I 

Lfor females 
'for m^ea 

Ltor femalea 
'tor males 


Engineerisgand Sax* *® 

TeyiDg BcibodlS. / fawi^ laB 

Teebnioal and IndoB-C^*”"^®® 
trial Bcboola Iforfemalee 

{ for males 

for females 

{ for males 

for zemales 

' Total 


Tom ovCtosaflaao ^ Soaoou at Pobuo 
IxsisgasEos. 

* PnrrAKi Ixe m imsatB. 

Other SobodU not ecmfoiming to Deipaxt* 
menial Staadaida— 

Pormalea t«a 

For femalea e«A «t« 


































































TABLE m (B) 

FUKJAB FOB THB OFHCIAIi TEAS 1916-17. 















































































































































OBJECTS OF BXPBNDITUBE 


Ubxtbbbivx BDTrOATIOir. 


English fM 

Arts CoHegt 

1 

r for males 



•• 1 

ttor femalee 

tts 

Oriental «w 


1 

f fbr malei 

a 

Ml 

••• ; 

(for females 

ava 

Oottegujor ProfeisioMl TndniTtg 

(for males 

V 

Law 

f « 


(.for females 

• as 

Medicine ... 


\ 

[for males 

•vs 

■at 

•• 1 

.for females 

• « 

Engineering 


1 

ifor males 


tt 

•a 

1 

^foT females 

* 

Teaching 


1 

’for males 

• 1 

•at 

■ • ' 

1, for females 

tat 

Agnonltnre 


1 

1 for males 

■ ■■ 

at 

■ tt ' 

. for f emalef 
'for males 

e t« 

Vetennary ,. 

■ a 

•• ' 

.for females 

a 

Oommeroial 



’ for males 


• •« 

eta 

^ for females 
for males 

■ ■• 

Foretti^ n. 

■ 

• •• 

1 for temaleB 

• tt 




Total 

asa 


Bi. 

97.578 


1 , 10,712 

IM 

1 , 06^40 

••• 

60,588 

98,100 




17,480 


• •• 

8,886 


OO&aOli JUDOtMlKlUB, VilJI 

StconSary School. 
Hlgb Soliaols for males 

Middle Sohools for meles 
w<gii Schools for females — 
Middle Sohools for females 


eai 


C English 
^yemacalar 


For males 
Forfsmalee 


Primary SchooU. 


{iTmacalar 
Total 


eee 

eaa 

■ea 

p«« 


4 ^ 72,813 


8 , 81/)43 

see 

68A66 


365 


see 
• ee 


7,889 

ii’iai 


«« 

t«e 


6,861 
• t 
see 


8,826 


Trailing Schools 
Sohools of Art 
Law Schools 
Medical Schools 


Total 

School Entroisioir, Ssbciai. 

f for males 


“ *** ^ for females 

(fear males 

'* *** I for females 

( for males 

•* "* (. for females 

f for males 

‘ ^ f Or females 

. „ a. . <• ?fOr 

Engineering and Swreyiig (fOr femalss 

Tsidiidcal and Indnsirial Sohools „ J 


Commrveial Schools 
AgricnUmrsl Schools 
Reformatory Sehools 
Other Sohools 


aaa 


•a« 


for males 
forfhmalei 
for males 
, frr females 
(for males 
^for females 
r for meles 
' (. for females 


sea 

••1 


«es 

eve 

V 

ill 

eee 

eve 

•vt 

« 

las 
s • 
lit 

tat 

tit 
• ea 
•at 

■ IM 

•ft 

att 


8 J ) 9,809 


12,486 


75 


866 


1 , 04,866 


6,861 


75 


12,486 


1 , 87,569 

18,084 

41,728 


16.976 

80.647 


2,820 


Total 

Tosaa Bxbbox lXFinrox*enBE 


^ oFPimiiHs 

UiiiTtralty •*• tat 

91 r«oilo& ■a« aae 

XnaptctUm ••• 

8<AolvBbl^ hflidfn** 

AttiCollegM •aa n» 

MtdloalOfliUegw ^ ^ 

Other Frofsaslonal CoUegea 
Sttondary Sohods , 


ttf 

ite 


asa 

Mft 

ita 


•at 
• ai 




1.862 


8 , 81,400 


11 , 66,257 


2 , 97,192 


■ ta 


e*t 

ttt 


eta 

• at 
lai 
•at 
•ta 

• tt 
••a 
•at 
it* 

• tc 

• aa 

It 


e« ■ 

tit 

• ta 

itt 


100 


•tt 
• at 
iti 


3 , 88,810 

tts 

■•t 

16,808 


4.678 

sa 

1,695 


• at 

• •• 


100 


8,46618 


6,267 


ett 


6,666 


44 


6,666 


44 


8,401 


«2« 


tt 

Ml 

•at 

tat 

tea 

••• 

Itt 

aaa 

tat 

tta 

tat 

ete 

lae 

■M 

■tt 

tea 

taa 


466 


ta« 
••• 
■ at 
tta 

•tt 

tta 

tit 

tea 


1,008 

ete 

4,820 

■ at 

6,160 

itt 

647 

tea 

1,866 


tat 
a«« 
■ •• 


47 


• ta 


14,088 


4fc74477 


• •■ 
• •• 


aa* 

■ at 
■aa 
• •• 
•at 
It* 
ifti 

sat 

aat 

aaa 

■aa 

va» 


11,881 


••• 

tv* 


ata 
*•* 
• «a 


18,172 


7^84 


••• 
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lABLE IV. 

PUNJAB POE THE OFFICIAL YEAH 1918-17. 


INSTlTUTIOSrs. 




G’evtrmawt. 


Mcmagei hg LoecA Funds and l^um6ip^d^Boaris• 





































































.OENEEAL 

BXPBNDITUEB ON PUBLIC INSTBUCTION IN THE 



PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


UtiSBB FbXTAVI 


j Aided by OavBrnm&nt of by Local or Municipal Boards | 

U» 

OBJECTS Of EXPENDltUBB 

t 

g 


1 








• 


1 


1 

§1 



§' 


'3 

& 

1 

: 1 
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’is 



§ 


*8 

e S 

8' 

1 

a 

II 

*5 o 

ICl 

i 

IH 

i 

1 

1 

16 

mm 

18 

19 

20 

31 

22 

28 

24 

UNiraBBITT EDXrOAKlON. 

1 Bs 

Bs. 

Bs 

Bs, 


Ss 

Bs 

Bs 

Bis 

Am OoUeg$a 

n 1 . 1 . 1 fox moles «,• 

66.788 

800 

967 

1,48,216 

27,107 

47,167 

8,19,629 

95,248 

1,279 

Bngluh ••• ^ femries 

8.704 

««a 

• es 

1,138 

400 

3,126 

7,867 


fe s 

« 1. 1 f f or n»“lo« 

mmm 


s 

870 

■ s 

2,487 

88,272 

aaa 

aia 

OneataX {forfemtlao . 

• se 

• ei 

s ■* 

■aa 


tas 

iM 

tea 

99U 

Collies for Profeestonai Tra%inng* 

- f fox moles ... 

cse 

• as 

ati 

ill 

aM 

Hi 

i 

aaa 

81,090 

aaa 

™ ••♦Iforfamalao ^ 


««i 

• at 

s • 

la 

■ • 


taa 

saa 

nr^ C for moles 


•M 

set 

taa 

aaa 


•aa 

tea 

•ee 

Aledicme - (for females .. 

i 

■ «l 

sas 

aaa 

tsa 

sea 

• a 

tee 

a«i 

_ ( for mol B 

Engmoeiing .. {forfomoleB 

• 


• a 

ae 

s« 

aaa 

a • 

t s 

a 

••a 

aee 

aaa 


MW 

aaa 

_ (■ for mow 

»*«*•”« ~ ifoi fusato .. 

10.140 

•m 

« 

1 ... 

as 

5,^24 

as 

e 

aa« 

16,464 

■ • 

a 

aaa 

aa* 

. . 1^01 moles 

Agnooltme (for females .. 

■ 

• ■t 

• 

le 

■ 

sea 

• 

a 

aaa 

as 

s 

eaa 

CM 

• ai 

eee 

Yetennary *•' (for females ... 


s* 

• 

aas 

am 

a 

• 

• 

•aa 

aee 

aaa 

aaa 

t e 

laa 

Cowennl ^ to, fauJe, „ 

■ s 

•« 

e 

see 

a « 


• es 

• « 


ee 

■a* 

aa 

aaa 

n X (for moles 

foxoatr} . (jfjjj, fajjjaies , 

eae 


ae 

el 


eat 

aaa 

s * 

aaw 

•a* 

• 

a< 


• 

«a 

■aa 

aaa 

aaa 

Total 

ScHOOli EstrO^TlON, OrVEBAL 
Secondary 8c*UfoU 

High ScLooh for males 

1,40,086 

800 

087 

1,65 068 

27,r07 

51,719 



1,279 

2,78 ‘*‘*3 

11 817 

r>6.r6t 

621 816 


86,239 

10^67,881 

1,05,680 

m 

Midlle Sohoda for ( rnglish « 

47,082 

10,166 

3,724 

9,141 

97,097 

39,073 

-vo6 

2«80j854 

40,718 


males 1 Veinoculor 

1,972 

•• 

1309 

2197 

80b 



6,459 

High Schools for fen a'oa 

02,184 

se 

6211 

350ul 

11,704 

13,454 

1,28,647 


Hiddle Schools for ( Fa.'libh 
females (^ema-nlor « 

85,714 

629 

290 

3,214 

3.2] 7 
31,911 

10,298 

124 

12,436 

15,693 

14,406 

14,2e9 

75,880 

66,670 

aes 

eat 

a a 

ee 

Total 

Primafy SeJtooU 

For n iile^ ... 

4,28.748 

80,701 

1,07,181 

0,66,207 

1,87,406 

1,52,671 

16,60,962 

1,46,398 

21,484 


1,44688 

8b, 218 

24.719 

Bii 

43 854 

2 88601 

•>,478 

10,794 

iorfeuiales ... 


85,824 

88,25a 

8,908 

Ba 

80,663 

1,50,696 

PS 

a, 549 

f Total 

SoBOOL Education Spboxaii 
I r«mng School. • 

29.779 

1,80,862 

69,562 

28,622 

60,964 

74,617 

4,37.298 

5,478 
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se 
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sa 
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• ea 

e 
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*FABLE IV— coNOijTnDBi). 

BONJAB FOE THE OMIOIAL YBAB 1916-17-ooirctBDBD, 


p^ooxTcoa). 




mdtd. 


TOTAL BXPBKDITUBB PROS ! 


i 


il 

« g 

•S'* 

1 J 

n 

e 

3 

§ 

1 

1 

§ 

& 

i 

£ 

m 

26 

27 

■■ 

Bb. 

Ba 

Bb 

Bb 

81,858 

1,27,780 

1,98,866 

800 

•bb 

i 

8,704 

• B 

BIB 

«•« 

80,459 



BBB 

M* 

BBB 

•BB 

21,090 

• 



■ BB 

• 

B e 

IBB 

B 

1,10,712 

B*« 

BIB 

•M 

i«B 

Mi 

a»e 

BBB 

M* 

B B 


BBI 

1,01,’40 

8 826 

BB* 

Via 

10,140 

a 

IBB 

*i* 

60,688 

«bb 


a 

• B 

BBS 

B«* 

BBB 

98,100 

■ •1 

BBB 

e 

B B 

BBB 

SBB 

B 

•ti 


• BB 

BBB 

••• 

BBS 

BB 

4» 

■ 

B ■ 

* 



6,12,298 

8,620 

24,404 

1,41,593 

6,07,425 

43 6»1 

17.878 

61,607 

47.062 

63417 

• •B 


1,872 

1,30,350 

2,61,884 



35714 

200 

B t 

B 

620 

16,117 

41,782 

2,(9,669 

8,82,962 

Ml WNMB aiMe 

8,74.829 

11,436 

87,752 

24671 

12,0’,6''0 

8,819 

7,858 

10,644 

were 

1^804 

86,610 

86,215 

13,77.226 

1,863 

1,844 

1,82, RC9 

2,063 

Mft 

il-B 

25,627 
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BIB 


41,724 

Bfl4 

BBI 

B 

BBB 

•M 

• •B 

BB* 

BBB 

a*B 

• •• 

BB 

a 

1 

2,860 

2,860 

15976 

B*B 

a 

•M 

1^000 

*• 

i *** 

BBS 

80017 

a 

f«* 

■B 

*•# 


••a 

828 

22,235 

81,213 

• B 

BBB 

• 

8,811 

• BB 

BBB 

2i820 

• •B 

BBS 

BBB 

• B 

B 

BB 

••• 

«t 


BBB 

BB 

26,996 


BIB 

B 

10,648 

BBS 

Bt 

*•• 

8,702 


4.822 

5,637 

8,80.588 

41,668 

*92,C01 

8,99,666 

X8,OU)08 

17,97,844 

1,95,852 

2,87,196 

8,74J377 

6,28,741 

•SB 

BBB 

54,020 

BBB 


BBB 

77,848 

56,679 


MB 

8,49,862 

4b9 

B * 

20,229 

2,64Ar 

BBB 

BB* 

4,842 

•SB 

• 

• *• 

4.872 

1070 


e«a 

78204 

83 576 


* ■ 

28,169 

1,350 

•t» 

••B 

10,842 
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••• 

5,081 
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'1 •*" 

««• 

m 

1.7£!Mrl 

.564 

81,763 


1 


I 


30 


Bb 
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• •t 


t«B 
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1,882 


84967 

61,984 

20,680 
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8217 

87,103 


235,361 


1 10.289 
11/, 148 


8,36,487 


4.167 


It* 
• •• 
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■t 

•«« 

#•« 


80 


Ks. 

8,11,170 

1,138 
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17,480 


6 '♦SI 
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11,821 

• 4 

• •• 


81 


288P6 

4.00 


• M 

• PB 


6,811 


I 

rtS 

S 

I 

|i 

jp ■ 
Ol 


8,70,247 


86,647 


10 f9Q«»1 
&,8‘t 946 
66,182 
60.312 
10,298 
125 


1,22,681 
45 882 
2.4 '4 
10948 
12 J88 
15,584 


16,26018 

"l^«8 

8912 


27.770 


6,00,900 


86,997 

Bit 

6,042 

2,661 

860 

1,008 

18,418 

808 

18 

8,277 

16, m 


1.46,869 

483 
742 
1,008 


4 820 
4,376 
6,150 

4.866 
16 T 

1.866 


•b4 

* 2,071 

1.881 


:2,18,524 


8’ 622 
41,087 


77.710 


2,896 

1,298 


BB 
• tl 


26,869 


20,76,487 


11,866 


2^04 

7,28U 


BBI 

M# 


82 


Bb. 

78,410 

2,126 

2,487 


H 


CS 


88 


3,410 


B ■ 
• • 


86,332 


U0,006 

49,181 

1706 

19,454 

13,4% 

14A0 


2,03.001 


56,185 

84,619 


Rb 

6,12,197 

7,887 

88,272 


21000 

1,38^92 


1,^9,302 

11464 

6o,4S/ 

1,09,921 

BB« 

B«* 

■ ■B 


BsacASzs. 


84 


^InrlndevHi 2', fcnm Local Titnd 
(ft) Iseinde* tbc fcHowing itauB 
Impenil BorexmoB 
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1 

2 

8 

r4 


i&a 


Teteriiiftif 

AltBluBOB 


11 , 13 1 ’O 


i 0 , 38 , 6?9 
6,05 412 
846327 
2 , 202(3 
75860 
1 C 8,767 


83,70,680 


15,88 088 
881,886 


25,418 

18,57,808 


14,888 

2,00,064 


16,988 

B « 

• IB 
BIB 
«« 

« • 


m!817 


0UJ4 { 

8,067 I 
6,375 


2 860 
6.106 


6,348 

4.247 

III 

ItB 

Mff 

IBB 


zjm 


81,54d 


19,64,669 


1,41,277 

86,870 

43,781 


28,166 

42,286 

86,797 

94 874 
14,975 
4ll88 


BBI 

IBB 




4,11,028 


2,61,088 


10,866 

1,318 

8,326 

8377 

87 

22,760 

686 

«•* 

80,098 


456,087 

24a97 

8 

2,678 

1^000 

8,009 

183 

•b» 

1,088 

iBBB 

88,466 

B%#l AJII 


14 618 
6,088 


4,88,294 


69,48,075 


Rb 2S974 for 
Colteee Lftbcn 
Bb 44 014 fox tbe 
OollftKe, Lahcn 

Bb 1 19.500 fox tiie IiBineiioB 
UliKrr ABflnm, ^onaw, IB 

II cinder rill Impenal giant a£ 

III p li lli-oii»'li thft 

Pai ]ab Blaoation OcpaTtnont 
Rf 1J440 fir tb aipomtnient of 
idlitional A Bciint Biatxiot 
TnspiHtow of •'thto’fl 
Bb 1,880 for FwualB Insiicetinfc 
at iff 

11 473 for roxiBion of tbe pif 
of the SaperinteadentB, Boudiag 
HonvB 

Hb *'000 foT the Qaeea Ubi^'b 
doling , J ahoTB 

Bb 15 500 for tlie Boimal Sehoo!, 
Earral 

Bb ^5 000 fox ftalaiy giantB to 
PaTopian *fhool« 

Bb S 990 for the eibriBB of the 
officers of tht. Indian Bdnea- 
ttninl %TV oe litvhod to tlio 
Lb^siCrllogB AmtitBar 
Rh 19 218 for the Yiotoxia Q xli* 
Irhool T ihoie 

fa 80 000 tor the inimteunie* of 
Aided ^ irmdanr ^ihools jponi 
the Imi 'Till loonmng giant of 
Bb eo.om 

If 000 fox the GoTomnont 
TmnmaCh" it *WM,waT fron 
the Itnppxtal iceiining gniat rf 
Ba iono> 

Pa 3 ',000 fiom Impcxi'il Gxattot 
Pb 30(00 for the inpiovcTSkUt 
of the I Iniata Coll ro, I ahoio 
Ra 22 5'ifT0mImTM,i il ItevonTiC': 
for the Laniines ^ehool, tiliora 
Gall 

B« 52670 from Impaxial Perar 
nnoB for the PaniAb Uniioraity 

tOnt of the Imnenal r enmiiir Da b«i 
grant of Ba 3 61 000 

lUar of too Impexial looimne giant of 
B 286,000. 

fi) Inoliidefl the tollonmg itoniB -> 

1 Bb 4,500 from PtoTinoinl BereTiiieB 

for baldmg and fainitaxe 
grants 

2 Bb 8 171 from P onnoiol PovenneB 

fox Local Irainma ClaaseB 

3 Bb 8,00 000 from the R« 3 00,000 

Imperial grant for the eatinsion 
olPiinarT idmation. 

4. Bb. 5 85,730 from Piorinoial 
BoTeLnes for the exiooBioo of 
Piiman edneaiioa 

5 Bb 2,41 O^O horn the Inparial re* 
oamng Parhai grant of Ba 
386,000 fox the PA*enMon of 
^maxT edncation 

0. Bb 60,419 from the Impenal re< 
oaxring grant of Bo 752)00 fox 
the eztenaion of Primary edne»> 
tion 

7 Bb 7 88,802 from the IidnenBl re* 
oamng grant of Hi ^18,000 fox 
the eatenmon of Texnaonlai eda* 
cal ion 

8. Bb 2,800 from Pronniial Berennee 
fox the mamteimaee of Distnet 
Board Schools 


< 0 . 

L 

no 


11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 


17,C6,458 

8,78,281 

77,348 
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6 d,or 9 

6,004 

84,076 

l,81,66d 

25,075 

84,177 

16,581 

664 

8,29,101 

>v 2r A j « j» 


(a) Inolndesthe foBowing itemv *— 

1 Bs 22100 from Pionncial BsresneB 
fox the exoetion of School bmld* 
mgs 

2. Ba 1,31,507 from Provincial Bave« 
nnsa fox the extenaion of 
Pnman edaratioa 

3 Bb 81,(152 from the Impe iol xe« 

oaxnng Itailwr giant «t 
Bb 8,65 000 TOT tbo extaxiBion of 
Primary adnoattont 

4 Bb 14,681 ^fRRB the Impanal ttm 

ontnug w Bs. 75|fl00 fax 
the nnuLBlon of Prisiaiy 
edaeatiim 

5. Bb 1,950 from the tnrpenal xe« 
euxxlng giant or Bfl. 3 83,000 fox 
the extenmoa of Temaealax 
odnCfttxoxi 

A. Ha. fl.flrkl from PvAvinAtAl 
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OBTECIS OP EXPENDITURE. 
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Duss OB SCffOOIi. 
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1 


xviii 

GENEEAL 

STAGES POE IKSTKTJCTION OP PUPILS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS POE GBNEEAL 

Fbsbb PnntABT Stags. 

lom^wng all pupils v>k» 
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I the Lotoer Pnmary StagSt 
*ttf hems not pass^ beyond 
U Upper Prmary Btage, 
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*8 

I 


tA 
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■B 
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44 
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82 
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TABLE V. 

EDUCATION IN THE PUNJAB AT THE END OE OPPIOIAL TEAj* 1918-IL 





































































GENERAL 

TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBEE OP PUPILS IN EACH STAGE 
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SUPPLEMENT T© 

RESULTS OF THE PRESCRIBED EXAMINATIONS IN THE PUNJAB 
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GENERAL 
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TABLE TH— OOKOLTJDBD. 
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> GENERAL TAJBLB VIIL 

ATTENDANCE AND EXPBNDITITEB IN HOSTELS OB BOABDING-HOUSES FOB 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR 191t»-i7. 
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*lii a’ldltion thetevere 145 slmdontB in the various DepBrlaneutB of the Oriental Oolkget liahote* 
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TsTATE3!OKT.SH6wiNG particulars op MAKTABSi MULLA schools 3^ 
PATHSHALAS in the PUNJAB POB THE OPFICIAL TEAR 1916-17.,^ 
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PAEMCTJLABS OS VIIBNACULAE PEIMABT SCHOOIiS POE BOYS POE THE YEAR ENDING 81ot MABCH 1917. 
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